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Green Fields in the Winter Mean Good Farming and Prosperity. 


“FMuHE doctrine of cover crops is no new thing to readers of 
The Progressive Farmer. Year after year we have preach- 
4 ed it with all the emphasis at our command, insisting again 
| and again that the soils of the South can never be brought up to 
| their rightful fertility while they are left exposed to the heavy 
|} winter rains. Winter exposure injures much Southern land more 
1 than do the crops grown in the summer; and just as long as farm- 
ers take off their cotton and corn crops and leave the land bare 
all winter, to be washed away and to have the plant foods leached 
outof it, just that long 
| will they find the task 
of building itupa 
hard one. 
«To have something 
rowing on every 
ssible acre of land 
during the winter 
should be regarded 
oneof the very first 
les of good farming 
| m the South. It is 

7 one of the essentials 
‘whether you so re- 

dit or not, but it 

ll be a wonderful 

i to your own wel- 

e when you admit 

the fact and act up- 

On it. 

. There has never 
een a time where 
rmers dij not need 

se cover crops; but 
year the need to 

. nt them is unusu- 

‘ally great. The hay 

‘trop this year is re- 

_Markably light; feed 

Of all kinds is going 
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TURNING UNDER A CRIMSON CLOVER SOD—A GOOD CORN CROP IS ALREADY ASSURED ON THIS LAND. 


cover crop. Turnips and rape are not cover crops, strictly speak- 
ing; but they can be made to give some protection to the land and 
a whole lot of feed. Plant them, too. 

In short, plant anything that will give your fields a winter coat 
of green. If one passes through a section in the winter and sees 
green fields on all sides, he is likely to feel, somehow or other, that 
there are good farmers in that section and that it is a gocd place 
to live. This conclusion is more than likely to be right, too. 

So, we would urge you, Mr. Reader, to have your fields green 
this winter. You bave 
no idea how much it 
will add to the cheer- 
fulness of the land- 
scape. Nor have you 
any idea how much it 
will add to the size of 
your crops next year 
and to your general 
prosperity. We know 
you do not fully ap- 
preciate all this, be- 
causeif you did, green 
fields instead of bare 
ones would be the 
rule and it would not 
be necessary for us to 
Say again, as we have 
said so often in the 
past and as we shall 
keep on saying until 
heed our advice: This 
fall, plant every acre 
you possjbly can in 
some winter-growing 
crop, and let your 
lands be getting 
richer instead of 
poorer during the 
winter months. 





| f0 be scarce and high 
ony spring, and no farmer should miss any opportunity to add to 
Puls supply. It is too late now to plant the summer-growing 
mes. The winter crops are the only hope. So, this year, not 
ly for the land’s sake but for the sake of your live stock, you 
y plant winter cover crops on just as many acres as you pos- 
ly can. 
_ Southern farmers are very fortunate in the great number of 
_Winter-growing crops they have to select from, and this fa'] they 
Sould get the full good out of every one of them. 
‘ he legumes, of course, deserve first consideration---crimscn 
| Gover, bur clover, the vetches, will all improve the land and give 
sSome hay or pasture. Crimson clover is a splendid feed for cattle 
br hogs, and may safely be fed to horses if cut early; bur clover 
pwil give good spring pasture, and is splendid to sow on a Ber- 
algeapa sod; hairy vetch, sowed with wheat or oats or rye, will make 
/ Me of the best covers and give a big yield of hay of the finest 


a Then, there are the winter grains. Wheat, oats, rye, barley--- 
of these sown early enough will protect the land during the 
Winter and if cut at the right stage, will make good hay. Rye is 
. bbably the least valuable for hay, but owing to its hardiness 
Md the late date at which it can be sown, of most value as a 
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ll Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 


Several friends want to know whether it is ad- 
visable to top cotton. I have never tried it, but 
from what I have seen, have not been favorably 
impressed with the practice. Would like to have 
the experience of those who have tried it. 














“Tf I put inoculated soil down between the cot- 
ton rows will it remain all right till sowing time 
for crimson clover?” If you work the new soil 
well into the ground in cultivation, it will be all 
right. If left on the surface, the sun will kill the 
bacteria. 





The last working of cotton is too early in the 
South to sow crimson clover seed, but at that time 
you can sow some rye among the cotton, and then 
sow clover seed among this about the first pick- 
ing of the cotton, and the rye will help protect the 
clover from the sun. 





‘“‘Will young sorghum sprouts kill cattle? Two 
of my cows got into my cane patch in the night 
and were dead the next morning.’”’ Young shoots 
of sorghum have been shown to develop prussic 
acidg a deadly poison, and cattle are sometimes 
killed by it very suddenly. Mature cane is not 
dangerous. 





I have had a number of letters inquiring about 
the system of land rental I have mentioned as so 
successful in Maryland. This system is fully de- 
scribed in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 437, entitled “A 
System of Tenant Farming and Its Results.” Any 
one can get a free copy of this bulletin on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This bulletin describes an estate cov- 
ering 24 square miles of land, divided into 56 
farms that have been carried on under one owner- 
ship by tenants for over 30 years, and tenants and 
owner have made money, while the land has held 
its own or greatly improved. These farms were 
bought one by one from the profits of the preced- 
ing purchases till the estate is assessed at over 
one million dollars for taxation, and every cent 
made by farming. A similarly wisely planned sys- 
tem in the Cotton Belt would soon abolish the 
cropper and build up the country. There are ten- 
ants on these farms who have bought farms and 
are renting them on the same plan, while they 
stay on a rented farm while their own farms are 
being improved. Get the bulletin if you are in- 
terested in getting good tenants. 





The Hay Shortage. 


higher price the coming winter than ever 

known before. The dry spring and summer 
has cut the hay crop short almost everywhere, and 
the chances are, that in many sections, cattle will 
have to be sold for lack of forage to keep them. 
One paper is urging farmers to disk their stubble 
fields and sow timothy and clover in August. This 
may do in some Northern sections, but in the 
South I would advise differently. With land in 
good heart and capable of making a good grass 
crop, I would plow well and put in good order, and 
in September or early October sow Italian rye 
grass seed. Sowed with a liberal amount of seed 
at that time, this grass will make a fine hay crop 
in the spring, but will not last, and had better be 
treated as an annual. Years ago I visited a farm 
in New Jersey, near New York City, where they 
had just cut a crop of this grass of nearly three 
tons an acre from seed sowed the previous Sep- 
tember. 

Do not think that you can do this on poor land. 
But with land in a good state ot improvement, this 
grass will make a fine crop of hay in a shorter 
time than any I know of, and can be followed by 
cowpeas in the spring and another good crop of 
hay made with a liberal use of acid phosphate and 
potash, and the land can be left in the fall in crim- 
son clover as a winter cover to be turned under 


Piiiene is no doubt that they will command a 


for corn or cotton in the spring. You can in this 
way get two good hay crops and a soil cover and 
improver in twelve months, 

Then, of course, there is still time to sow win- 
ter oats and vetch for hay, and a magnificent hay 
crop these make. If you have peas, do not fail to 
save them for hay. Save by all means the crab- 
grass that follows the early truck crops, and as I 
have before suggested, even the ragweeds on the 
stubble fields will make forage for dry cattle, and 
even horses and mules will eat them when cut in 
bloom and well cured. Save the entire corn stover 
and shred it if possible. If you have a silo, you 
are fortunate, provided you have the material to 
fill it. If corn is short for silage, cut the pea- 
vines into the silo. They make good silage, as the 
soy beans also do. The man with a silo is always 
better off than the man who depends solely on dry 





trom the P sy Dixie to the Riding Plow. 





. wo-Dollar Prize Letter. 


Messrs, Editors: I have been reading your 
paper about five years, and think I have 
learned a great deal from it. It not only has 
been of great good to me, but I think my 
neighbors have reaped great good by seeing 
the work I have done since I began reading it. 

When I began reading the paper my farming 
implements consisted of a Boy Dixie and Stone- 
wall plow, and I thought they were really plows. 
You can imagine what the result was. 

I read in your paper about men that were 
plowing two and four horses, so I thought 1 
could do what others were doing. I commenced 
buying improved implements as fast as I was 
able. 

I can take one man now and do as much as 
three men did before. One man can break and 
cultivate 50 acres in cotton and corn. When 
I commenced reading The Progressive Farmer 
I only broke and cultivated about 20 acres to 
the man. 

I have boys that say they will stay on the 
farm, and do not want to do anything else. 
They think they have a better business than the 
most of town boys. 

We can ride and break the land, and ride to 
cultivate the crops; so I mean to say, if the 
farmers would read your paper, and buy the 
improved implements, they would not have any 
trouble to keep the boys on the farm. 

We are steadily improving our land by deep 
breaking and planting plenty of peas. 

J. S. BLAND. 

Vanceboro, N. C. 











forage, and if you have no silo, do not pass anoth- 
er season without one. 

For fall seed for sheep and hogs and milk cows, 
sow Dwarf Essex rape in rows and cultivate and 
fertilize well. Or you can sow the rape broadcast 
and sow crimson clover with it, and you will have 
the clover after cutting and feeding the rape. In 
short, use every effort to get feed for stock. 





Preparing for Wheat or Oats. 


grain crop is a well cultivated hoed crop of 

either tobacco or corn. If the corn has been 
planted on a clover sod on which the farm ma- 
nure was scattered, the only application needed in 
the way of a fertilizer will be a liberal amount of 
acid phosphate, say 400 pounds an acre on any 
good wheat soil. On the more sandy soils adapted 
more to oats than wheat, an addition of 25 pounds 
of muriate of potash will be useful in most sec- 
tions. Following corn or tobacco with winter 
grain means a careful preparation of the soil. 
Not a deep replowing, for that will not only be 
unnecessary, but will do more harm than good. 
Cut the corn off at the ground and shock it in 
wide rows so that most of the land will be cleared 
at once. Then make the surface three inches as 
fine as possible with the disk and drag, and re- 
member that every time you go over with the har- 
row and tramp the land’ with teams you are in- 
creasing the chances for a good crop of grain. 


T= BEST possible preparation for the winter 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


A Gate That Will Not Sag. 





VERYBODY knows how much trouble it is to 
K have to open a double gate every time you 
want to go through, and even then there jg 

a post in center that is in the way. 
“Here is the way to make a gate that wij] Not 
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sag: Put a screw ring in the corner of barn ora 
long post exactly in line with the gate hinges— 
double a No. 9 wire and run from this ring to the 
other end of gate and you have a single gate that 
will not sag.”’ 

So says Mr. S. M. Goodman, of Mooresville, N, 
C., who also sent us the accompanying illustra. 
tion. 





Winter-killing of oats is due more to sowing on 
rough and loosely plowed land than to any oth- 
er cause, and the drill is the best implement for 
swoing either wheat or oats. The oats should go 
in in September or October for the best results, 
but delay the sowing of wheat till after there has 
been a light frost so that there will be no longer 
danger from the Hessian fly. Sow 5 pecks of 
wheat and 2 bushels of oats an acre. 





Feeding Beef Cattle. 


if a farmer is going to feed cattle he should 

have a silo, but I do not agree with him in 
buying hulls at any price whatever, when a farmer 
can grow plenty of hay from peas, soy beans, 0 
velvet beans. Hulls are poor roughage at best. 
Chemical analysis shows that they have some feed 
value, but it taxes the digestive functions of the 
stock severely to get it out of them. Cottonseed 
meal is all right when fed in moderate amount 
with plenty of good roughage, and corn silage with 
plenty of legume hay is worth ten times as much 
as cottonseed hulls, which, in my opinion, are 
worth more for bedding than for feed. Ther, 
if Western corn-fed cattle bring more money 
than those on an exclusive and delusive cot 
ton meal diet, why not have tye corn and 
feed it? Corn meal is a long way safer feed 
than cottonseed meal, and while cottonseed meal 
is the best protein feed to be had in the South, 
the idea that good beef can be made from meal 
and hulls alone is a great mistake. I do not worl 
der that such beef sells at a lower price, for it's 
poor stuff to eat, as I know from trial. Wit 
plenty of corn silage and legume hay one Will only 
need to feed cottonseed meal in moderation and 40 
no damage to the meat. But a stock farm in’ 
tick-infested section is badly handicapped. Yo 
can not bring in good feeders from a clean section, 
and you can not make much in feeding the scrubs 
that have been feeding ticks all their lives. Th 
greatest thing for the Southern feeder is to 8¢ 
rid of ticks, and with a general warfare all along 
the line, they cam be cleaned out. 


[ ieee agree with Senator Tillman that 





It isn’t the 50 cents, the $1, or the $2 that 
the chief cost of a farm paper. It is the time you 
spend reading it,—$5 worth, $10 worth, or $2! 
worth in the course of a year. And when you are 
giving time to a thing, it always pays to get the 
best whatever the price. 


ee, 





Your Hay is Worth Big Money 


On account of half crop 2f hiy in Nortie-n and Westero States, hay will 
bring the higheit marc: price that it has brought for years. 


market your hay you mast bala it. 
of yei-s both horse ani belt power balers. 
log and orices. 
same work 
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folder. 
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We have maaufactured fora number 
You should write us for cata- 
They are lo ver than any press that you can buy to do the 


HARVEY BOLSTER 


Soon save their cost. Make every 
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Next Week’s Work on Southern Farms. 


By Tait Butler. 





HOW TO CUT AND 


SHOCK THE CORN. 


Most Trouble From Cut-Up Corn Comes From Cutting at the 
Wrong Time and From Failure to Shock and Tie Properly. 


corn, like most other farm op- 

erations, must be practiced in 
order to be learned thoroughly. It 
requires this practice in order to 
learn how to do it the most econom- 
ically and in a way that will best 
preserve or cure the stover. No one 
can tell another how to do it so that 
he can do it best without this prac- 
tice or experience; but there are cer- 
tains points which may be discussed 
and which may afford some help to 
those cutting and shocking corn for 
the first time, or those who, having 
eut and shocked corn, have failed to 
obtain satisfactory results. 


When to Cut. 


The first question naturally com- 
ing up is, when to cut? One who 
has had the right sort of experience 
can readily tell, when he sees a field 
of corn, whether it is much too green 
or too ripe for cutting and shocking 
to obtain the best results. But it is 
an entirely different matter when we 
undertake to tell when the corn 
should be cut, without the corn be- 
fore us and without any knowledge 
of the person we are attempting to 
instruct. We have noticed that some 
people pull fodder much earlier than 
others and likewise some cut and 
shock corn when it is less mature 
than is practiced by others. There 
is a time when there is more feed 
value in the entire corn plant than at 
any other time and, of course, that 
is the time to cut; but it is not easy 
to know this exact time, and if one 
knew it the difficulty of telling it to 
others so they would know it might 
not be lessened. 

If the corn is cut too green, the 


T« CUTTING and shocking of 





AT THE PARSONAGE. 
Coffee Runs Riot No Longer. 


“Wife and I had a serious time of 
it while we were coffee drinkers. 

“She had gastritis, headaches, 
belching and would have periods of 
Sickness, while I secured a daily 
headache that became chronic. 

“We naturally sought relief by 
drugs without avail, for it is now 
Plain enough that no drug will cure 
the disease another drug (coffee) 
sets up, particularly, so long as the 
drug which causes the trouble is 
continued. 

“Finally we thought we would try 
leaving off coffee and using Postum. 
I noticed that my headaches disap- 
Peared like magic and my old ‘trem- 
bly’ nervousness left. One day wife 
said, ‘Do you know my gastritis has 
gone?’ 

“One can hardly realize 
Postum has done for us. 

“Then we began to talk to others. 
Wife’s father and mother were both 
toffee drinkers and sufferers. Their 
Weadaches left entirely a short time 
after they changed from coffee to 
Postum. 

“I began to enquire among my 
parishioners and found to my aston- 
nent that numbers of them use 
renee in place of coffee. Many of 
~ Ministers who have visited our 
oe have become enthusiastic 
MpPions of Postum.”’ Name given 
Y Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road 


t os 
0 Wellville, in packages. ‘There’s 
a reason.’’ 


what 


ed read the above letter? A 
One appears from time to time. 


td are genuine, true an] full of 
uman interest. 


yield of corn and the total amount 
of feed secured will probably be less- 
ened. If allowed to get too ripe, 
the value of the stover will be much 
depreciated without a corresponding 
or sufficient gain in the value of 
grain. Usually from one week to 
ten days later than the time at which 
the fodder is pulled is the best time 
to cut and shock. Or putting the 
matter in another way, the time to cut 
and shock the corn is when the grain 
has become fairly hard and the outer 
shucks have turned yellow and at 
least half the leaves show decided 
evidence of completed growth or 
turn, along with the shucks, a straw 
color. 
How to Cut. 

Corn is cut in a variety of ways. 
On small farms a corn or cane knife 
is generally used. -A sharp hoe is 
preferred by some. This cutting of 
corn by hand is only practicable or 
best when the crop is small or labor 
is cheap and abundant. 

For small farms there are cheap 
devices for cutting, which reduce the 
hand or man labor. There are sev- 
eral makes of sled cutters. The so- 
called sled cutter is a low platform 
usually on wheels, a kife is attached 
in such a way as to catch and cut the 
corn while the cutter is drawn by a 
horse or horses close to the row of 
corn. A man stands on the platform 
and catches the corn in his arms. 
When he gets his arms full the horse 
is stopped and the corn placed in 
the shock. These sled cutters are of 
different sizes and types. One or two 
rows may be cut ata time. On larg- 
er farms, and when the capital to 
buy such is available, the corn har- 
vester and binder, or the corn har- 
vester and shocker will be found 
more economical. The harvester and 
binder is in all respects practicable 
and satisfactory. From 6 to 8 acres 
a day may be cut and bound into 
bundles and it is much easier to 
shock these bound bundles than the 
loose stalks. Enough ears may be 
knocked off by the harvester to pay 
for picking them up. The advantages 
of the corn harvester are that the 
corn can be cut more nearly at the 
time when in best condition for har- 
vesting; the work can be largely 
done by horse and machine power, 
thus making it possible to harvest a 
large crop with a minimum of hand 
labor used only for shocking. Count- 
ing labor of horses and the wear and 
tear on the machinery, with cost of 
twine, perhaps it costs about as much 
to harvest a crop with the harvester 
as to cut it by hand, but the ad- 
vantages of using horse and machine 
power instead of man” labor are 
great when labor is scarce and the 
crop large. 

How to Shock, 

When cut by the harvester and 
bound in bundles the shocking is 
less difficult. When cut. by hand, 
ind in fact, in all cases, the manner 
in which the shocking is done large- 
ly determines the success in curing 
the stover without undue injury from 
the weather. When the shocking is 
done right and the corn cut at the 
right time, there is no trouble in 
breserving both corn and stover in 
200d condition anywhere in corn- 
zrowing America. 

The mistakes made by Southern 
farmers are: 

1. Cutting 


the corn too green. 


They are inclined to cut it at about 
the time they have been accustomed 





to pulling the fodder. 
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We Invite Comparison 


of This With Other Engines 


A great many engines are advertised for pumping purposes. We have 
In fact, we urge you to write for 
other catalogs and get all the information possible. 
of materials, the design and the records of these engines as well as our 
You need not be an engine expert to make a wise selection. 
ood judgment. We are willing 
to take our chances that you’ll decide on the 


nothing to say against any of them. 


own. 
Just use common sense and 






Fuller & 
Johnson 





Farm Pump 


The “Complete-in-itself” Engine 


You will find that the Farm Pump Engine is a complete power- 
Everything but the gasoline comes packed in the ship- 

ump jack, no anchor posts or 
ust bolt it to the pump standard 


plant. 
ping crate. Needs no belts, no 
specially constructed platform, 
and start it. It will pump 


400 to 1,500 Gallons Per Hour 


Supplies abundance of fresh water for all 
farm purposes. Runs any Domestic Water 
Pressure System. Gives instant fire protection. 

The engine is as high grade as best automo- 
bile engines. It is built and guaranteed by 
WRITE FOR FREE ENGINE BOOK and name of nearest 


same time write for other engine catalogs, for purposes of comparison. Do thi 
pend on a comparison of other engines with the famous Farm Pump Engine. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 








Study the quality 






Engine 


Canada and other foreign countries. 
Other patents applied for. 


the Fuller & Johnson Manufacturing Company. 
his company has done much to overcome 

the prejudice against gasoline engines that form- 

erly existed, by producing engines that are prac- 

tically “trouble-proof.” 

dealer who has the Farm Pump Engine on exhibition. At the 

6 now and let your final bere S10) 


8 Palmer St., Madison, Wis. 





2. Failure to set the stalks up 
straight, without too much crossing. 

3. Failure to tie properly. 

Much is said and written about the 
right size of shocks, but as a matter 
of fact, if the shocks are put up right 
and the corn not cut too green, rath- 
er large shocks are desirable, be- 
cause there is less exposure to the 
weather, and there is little, if any, 
greater damage of molding. 

Two general methods are used for 
starting the shock. Four stalks, oc- 
cupying four corners of a square 
measuring about 4 feet to the side 
are not cut and the tassels are 
brought together and tied. These 
are used for holding the first stalks 
in forming the stock. Another meth- 
od is to use a “shocking horse” 
which may be withdrawn when the 
shock is well started or when com- 
pleted and tied. 

Usually not less than 200 to 250 
stalks should be put into a shock, 
but the larger the shock the more 
difficulty -in tieing it properly and 
consequently the greater care re- 
quired in doing this very important 
part of the work. In fact, we regard 
the tieing of the shocks as the most 
important part of the work. The 
shocks should be built rather large 
and open at the base, but as already 
stated the stalks should be set up 
straight without much crossing and 
the tassels made to stand as evenly 
as possible at the same height. 

How to Tie the Shock. 

When this has been done the shock 
is ready for tieing and here just 
three points are to be carefully re- 
garded: 

1. Tie as high as possible and in- 
clude all or nearly all the tassels. 

2. Tie as tightly as possible and 
only put on one band or tie. 

3. In tieing avoid twisting the 
shock. This is difficult to avoid 
when it is attempted to tie the shock 
tightly with the ordinary rope and 
hope or rope and ring. . One of the 
Gontrivances on the market for draw- 
ing up the shock or a home-made one 
such as described below is advisable. 
It is difficult to pulll the shock tight 
enough with the rope and hook, it is 
hard on the hands, and there is 
much greater danger of starting the 
shock twisting; and when the shock 
is started twisting in tieing, it is al- 
most certain to continue to twist 
until it goes down. 

A satisfactory device for pulling 
up the shock for tieing is made as 
follows: Take a piece of strong wood, 
—an old buggy shaft does well,— 
about 4 feet long. Sharpen one er 
so it will go through the shock re lI- 
ily. “At the other end attack a cr »ss- 
piece about 2 feet long to be us:d as 
a lever for twisting the rope a:ound 
the shock. If the base of tie first 
piece of wood is large enough, a hole 
may be bored through it a few inches 





from the end and the cross-piece in- 
serted. In order to get strength with 
small size, this cross-piece may run 
through a hole in the longer piece 
may be %-inch iron rod, or %-inch 
gas pipe. A piece of cotton rope is 
attached at the point where the 
stiks cross, the sharp end of the long 
stick thrust through the shock, the 
loose end of the rope passed around 
the shock and made fast to the cross 
sticks again. Then by turning the 
short cross stick or lever the rope is 
wound up and the shock can be 
drawn up very tight. When tight 
enough it may be tied with binder 
twine or other material. If the corn 
is tall, it will pay to carry a bench 
along to stand on when tieing the 
shocks. 





DON’T MISS THE FARMERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


Secretary I. O. Schaub of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Convention, which 
is to be held at the A. & M. College, 
August 29-31, has secured some 
noted speakers from other States for 
that occasion. W. H. Caldwell, of 
Peterboro, N. H., Secretary of the 
American Guernsey Club, who will 
speak on the Guernsey cow and her 
island home. 

Mr. W. H. Merriman, a practical 
farmer of Illinois, will give a talk on 
his experience in raising hogs, par- 
ticularly Berkshires. 

Mr. O. B. Martin, of Washington, 
D. C., will give an illustrated lecture 
on the Boys’ Corn Clubs of the South. 
Mr. Martin has been associated with 
the late Dr. S. A. Knapp and has had 
active charge of the Club ® work 
throughout the Southern States. 

Ernest Starnes, of Hickory, N. C., 
will appear on the program with Mr. 
Martin and tell how he made 146 
bushels of corn on one acre at a cost 
of 27c. a bushel. This boy won the 
free trip to Washington in 1910 from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. W. W. Garner of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., will give a lecture on the curing 
of tobacco.. Mr. Garner is an expert 
on this subject and spends his time 
in the field during the harvesting 
Season experimenting along this line. 

Negotiations are under way with 
a number of other men, among them 
Dr. C. G. Hopkins, of Illinois, the 
noted soil expert. 

One item which should prove of 
interest to all farmers of the State 
will be the auction sale of pure-bred 
Berkshire hogs. This sale will be 
held under the auspices of the’ North 
Carolina State Berkshire Association 
and arrangements have been made to 
sell to the highest bidder from forty 
to fifty of the best Berkshire animals 
in the State. 

Reduced rates have been secured 
on all the railways and excursions 
will be run over the larger lines. 
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MORE LETTERS FROM YOUNG READERS. 








BOY IS A PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER ALL RIGHT. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


Dear Editors: I am a member of 
the Boys’ Corn Club. I am 15 years 
old and a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer. We have a small two-horse 
farm and my father and I do all the 
farm work. I have plowed all sum- 
mer with a Planet Junior riding cul- 
tivator and like the work. I believe 
nearly all boys would enjoy farm 
work if their parents would adopt 
improved methods as recommended 
by The Progressive Farmer. We 
boys like to share in the crop, too. 
Last year I had one acre which I 
farmed in the boys’ prize contest. I 
took great pride in my crop and 
made 851-3 bushels of corn on one 
acre. 


Then I believe farmers ought to 
improve the land, beautify the home 
and take more pride in their stock. 
Last year we made over 50 bushels 
of corn per acre. I enjoyed working 
in it. I like to see crops flourishing 


THIS 


and doing well. This year we made 
26 bushels of wheat per acre. We 
cut it with the reaper and saved all 
the drudgery work of cradling and 
binding by hand. Our corn will not 
be so good this year on account of 
the dry weather, but our cotton is 
fine and we have some nice melons 
getting ripe, which add to the pleas- 
ure of farm life. 

In school I take a great interest in 
history, but I don’t like arithmetic. 
I read a great deal. I have read 
nearly all of Henty’s books for boys 
and a great deal of history. I go to 
school four months in the year. I 
like to play baseball and we have a 
pretty good team at our school and 
have good times playing. In the sum- 
mer we meet on Saturday afternoon 
each week for a game. 

When I am a man I hope to farm 
better. I like to farm in a fast way 
with improved tools. I want pure- 
bred stock and I want to make every- 
thing more convenient around the 
farm. I believe in painted houses. I 
like to see them. I like to see the 


yards and lawns pretty and I like 
nice fruit and melons and I believe all 
boys will agree with me that these 
are some of the things that make 
people like the farm. 
MERTON G. CONNER. 
Cherryville, N. C. 





LOTS OF CHANCES TO MAKE 
MONEY ON THE FARM. 


Dear Editors: There is one ques- 
tion which I can not answer: That 
is, Why so many boys and girls leave 
the farm and go to the city? There 
are sO many things which they can 
do to make money on the farm, and 
so much more pleasure in the coun- 
try than the city. 

If one wants to make money, as 
most of us do, why not get some 
pure-bred fowls or a pig or a calf? 
Have some little patches, if we wish, 
such as a potato patch or peanut or 
watermelon patch. Take as many 
of these as you can work right. Try 
it and see the money you will make. 

We should all strive for an educa- 
tion. I think an education is the 


greatest thing at all, and each and 
every one of us girls and boys should 
try to make everything we can to 
help our parents to send us to school 
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Ask for Catalogue P-38 
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@. And this car is so well made. 


fore-doors with all handles and 
leather and hair—in fact, all that you want ina car. 
@, Itis a fact that no other maker can produce this car to sell at this price without losing money. 


This year we will sell 20,000 cars. This enormou. production (which is the greatest of its kind 


in the world) makes this low price possible. 
@, See the Overland dealer in your town about this car. 


nition, Dual; Splitdorf magneto and batteries; 
front axle. drop forged I-section; rear axle, 


A Big 30 H. P. 5«Passenger 
Touring Car for $900 


ERE is an automobile. The very car you have 
been wanting at a price that does not make you 


dig too deep. Just the size you want, too—big and 
roomy enough for the whole family. Powerful enough to do 
anything you want it to and more speed than you will ever care 


It is the sort of car you expected to pay around $1250 for. 

Heavy drop forgings, staunch pressed steel frame, F. & S. an- 
nular ball bearings in the transmission (the kind used on the highest priced cars in the world)— 
levers inside—a magnificent body, 


SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 59 

Wheel base, 106 inches; body, 5-passen- 
ger fore-door touring; motor, 4¢x4%; horse- 
transmission, selective, three 


inches Q. D.; 
S. ball bearings; ig- 








30 H. P. Five-Passenger 
Touring Car, $900 


The car is good and fine all the way through. 


Take a ride. 
No careful buyer would think of making an automobile investment with- 
out first considering what we know to be the greatest value on the market today. 

It is bigger, better and handsomer than ever. 


semi-floating; wheels, artillery wood, 12x1' 
inch spokes, 12 bolts each wheel; tires 32x3% 
frame, pressed steel ; 
Overland blue; equipment, three oil lamps, 
two gas lamps and generator; 
plete set; price, $900. 


The Willys- Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


80 we can make noble men and Wwo- 
men. 

I am 16. years old. Have never 
gone to school very much; have al. 
ways lived too far from the school, 
I have lived in the country all of my 
life. I have a Jersey cow which ] 
think more of than anything I haye 
got. She has been raised a pet, anq 
she is as pretty as a picture. She is 
a fine milk cow. 

I have a few White Leghorn chick. 
ens and hope to have a good many 
more in another year. 

OVA ARMSTRONG. 

Booneville, Miss. 


GOOD CROPS IN DRY WEATHER, 

Dear Editors: I find there can be 
something made on the farm. People 
don’t have to move to town to make 
money. I have been working corn, 
peas, potatoes, peanuts, etc. I draip- 
ed, and plowed my land in winter, 
and I have a better crop than usual 
in spite of dry weather. 

I attend school when in session 
and study hard. Last fall I worked 
hard cutting hay, digging potatoes, 
ete., mornings and evenings, before 
and after school. I don’t believe any- 
one could learn too much agricul- 
ture and arithmetic. I read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer every week. 

I have sown and planted a great 
deal of legumes for hay to be re 
turned in manure back to the land, 
I am going to prepare land better 
next year and try to make some large 
yields. All we boys should learn 
more about farming and not let farm- 
ing drop behind other branches of 
industry. Farm products are grov- 
ing in demand, and prices higher, s0 
let us supply this demand. 

Let us all help to bring up the 
farming of the South. 

oO. C. HEWITT. 

Catharine Lake, N. C. 


TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALK 








GUARD AGAINST TYPHOID. 

The following precautions against 
typhoid fever, published in the Mon- 
roe (N..C.) Journal by the county 
physician of Union County, are im 
portant at this season: 

August, September and October 
are the typhoid months. 

September is the month of great 
est susceptibility to the disease. 

If you wish to escape the fall ep 
demic, take the following precal- 
tions: 

1. Keep your premises rid of all 
decaying organic matter, weeds, Wa- 
termelon rinds, slops, fruits, chips, 
etc. Give your premises thorough 
drainage and keep them dry. 

2. Clean out your privies, stables 
and hog pens once a week. Keep the 
surface privy ground covered with 
lime. 

3. Screen your windows and doors. 
Kill flies with tanglefoot, fly powder, 
etc. Chase every fly that gets in, kill 
as you would a rattlesnake. If aly 
of your neighbors have typhoid, don’t 
let a fly come in at all. 

4. Be sure that your drinking 
water is pure and the source not col 
taminated. 

5. If you are helping with 4 ty: 
phoid patient, disinfect all secre 
tions promptly with lime, carbolic oF 
bichloride. Always wash your hands 
after handling a patient. Be sure 
your food and water are not fly it 
fected or hand infected. Don’t fail 
to help your typhoid neighbor # 
time of need, but do these things ine 
telligently and in a safe, sanitary 
way. It frequently happens that 
those who steer clearest of typhoid 
get it first. 

6. If you begin to have that chat- 
acteristic tired feeling with head- 
ache, general aching, chilliness, 1088 
of appetite, coated tongue, call you 
doctor at. once. Don’t wait. be 
earlier you begin the fight, the -bet 
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[ ‘THREE MORE: PAINTING EXPERIENCES. 











A CHEAP PAINT THAT PROVED 
EXPENSIVE. 


Messrs. Editors: Several years ago 
I bought a farm of 140 acres, which 
had on it a house, I would think, 
nearly 140 years old. The house had 
never had a drop of paint on it and, 
therefore, looked very dilapidated, 
poth inside and out. It was nightly 
inhabited by bats and English spar- 
rows, and as they paid no rent I de- 
cided to get them out, thereby mak- 
ing room for renters who would pay. 

After stripping the house from bot- 
tom to top and finding the frame in 
a far better condition than I had ex- 
pected, I covered it anew. Seeing an 
advertisement of fire and water-proof 
powder paint so flatteringly describ- 
ed as being equal to the best lead 
and oil, and costing only one-third 
as much, I at once sent in my order 
for 100 pounds, stating that if the 
paint proved satisfactory I would 
take the agency. 

The paint here, I mixed according 
to directions and began painting the 
house. It looked very well while the 
sun was shining, but in rainy weath- 
er it looked no better than white- 
wash. I became disgusted and wrote 
Mr. Paint Man exactly my thoughts, 
which were not very complimentary. 
His answer was, that he had sent, 
free of cost, enough lead and oil to 
re-paint the house. 

That familiar old adage, that ‘‘ex- 
perience is the best teacher,’’ was 
again proven. It taught me never 
again to buy any kind of cheap paint, 
because, first, it never looks as well; 
secondly it does not last as long, and, 
lastly, it can not possibly protect the 
building as well as good paint. 

I do not think any man could af- 
ford to build a house now and not 
paint, because if he builds and does 
not paint, in five or ten years at best, 
the house will need new weather- 
boarding, which will cost 20 times as 
much as paint. And again, if the 
house be painted, it will be more 
than doubled in value as well as in 
appearance, 

If you are interested in the im- 
provement of your country, get busy 
and paint; if you should want to 
sell, I would say, paint; if you want 
to keep your home, your children, 
your wife, I would say, paint. 

-W. H. WILSON. 

St. Bride’s, Va. 





VALUE OF A FARM. 


Messrs. Editors: I know how dear 
to the heart of a woman beautiful 
surroundings are, and how hard it 
1s to get the hard-working farmer 
interested in improvements about 
the house. The most of them think 
they must put everything they can 
Spare into machinery, fertilizer and 
other things that will help them 
Make a larger crop, and overlook the 
things that will add to the comfort 
and pleasures of their wives and chil- 
dren. 

Well, a few years ago.we. had to 
build room to our house for the com- 
fort of our large family. The money 
8ave out by the time the building 
Was finished. So we could not paint 
the house. One of the daughters, 
who had been teaching, bought 
Rice’s paint for outside of house, and 
bowder paint for inside, and we fol- 
owed instructions sent with paint, 
ne the painting ourselves except 
a front and highest parts, for 
6 We had a first-class painter, 
bo could not see any difference in 
Kr work and his. We had not been 

‘© to find a whitewash or cheap 
a that would stick to the “old 
ee walls till we got the pow- 
ane which does fine for inside 
Satta: and does very well on out- 

ngs where a cheap paint is 





needed. Our house has nine good 
rooms and three porches. The paint- 
ing cost us $45. Husband says it 
would have cost us $75 if we had 
hired all the labor. Our painter said 
he would never mix any more lead 
and oil if he could always get the 
kind of paint we used. 

We have used a lot of nice wire 
fencing for yard, garden, and poul- 
try lots, and will use more as we can 
get it. I think we are well paid for 
all the expense and labor, for our 
children love their home and the 
good man seems well pleased when 
people comment on the improve- 
ments and beauty of the place. If 
we wanted to sell, I think we could 
get from $500 to $1,000 more than 
we could have gotten before we 
painted the house. 

I keep trying to get our neighbors 
to paint their houses, for I take 
great pride in our neighborhood. 

MRS. J. T. WALL. 

Stoneville, N. C. 





FORTY SQUARES PAINTED FOR 
FIFTY-SIX DOLLARS. 


Messrs. Editors: Yes, I say let’s 
have more painted farmhouses; we 
can have them. The fall of 1909 I 
built a 7-room house (over 40 
squares outside wall). The spring of 
1910 I desired to paint it. I priced 
paints at several places. Most of 
them asked me $1.75 per gallon. I 
had Sears, Roebuck & Co’s paint cat- 
alog, offering paint at 88c. per gal- 
lon, guaranteed for 10 years. I 
ordered a 25-gallon barrel of Seroco 
paint. With freight added, it cost 
me $25.39. I bought about $2 worth 
of other paints and stains for doors, 
etc., and $3.25 worth of oil. I hired 
a painter of over 30 years’ experi- 
ence for $25 to put on two coats. The 
total cost was $55 or $56, and 
enough paint left for another coat, 
which I will put on soon. I am very 
well pleased with it. 

If one has a house built of undress- 
ed weatherboarding, or an old house 
somewhat worn, he may say that it’s 
ro use to paint such a building, but 
let me say it is worth while to paint 
such a house, for paint will stay on 
such a house better than it will on 
newly dressed lumber. I know of 
weather-beaten houses that were 


painted 20 and 30 years ago, that 
show up fairly well, and have not 
been painted since then. Of course, it 
will take. more oil for old lumber 
than for new, but we want it to ab- 
sorb the oil. If painting our fancy 
houses will add to the durability of 
the house, and general appearance of 
the farm, certainly it will do the 
same for a house not so-nice. So 
let us beautify our homes by paint- 
ing our dwellings, and out-buildings, 
too. 

I should have said I painted my 
house white and no trimming except 
sky-blue overhead of the porches. As 
to the roof I used heart poplar shin- 
gles and painted them on both sides 
before putting them on. I had bought 
a lot of the very best oil at 65 cents 
per gallon. It was this oil I used in 
painting the walls of my house. 

Ss. A. WHITENER. 

Kidsville, N. C. 





THE SOUTH CAROLINA DEMON- 
STRATION TRAIN. 


A Great and Gratifying Success. 


Messrs. Editors: If you have never 
done so, try operating a demonstra- 
tion train for 57 days in June and 
July and see if you will have your 
editorials in on time. We made 48 
stops, traveled over 2,000 miles, talk- 
ed to over 50,000 people and wound 
up the trip without having missed a 
date or been late at an appointment. 

The people of this State owe quite 
a debt of thanks to their railroads for 
making this train possible. From the 
time of our departure until our re- 
turn there has not been one cent paid 
the railroads, either for use of cars 
or for transportation. All this was 
given freely and gladly by the various 
roads over which we traveled. 

This train was, to all intents and 
purposes, a live stock propaganda. 
“More and better live stock and 
greater power on the farm,’’ was the 
slogan; heavier draft animals with 
which to prepare the soil deeper and 
better, and with which to raise in- 
stead of buying mules; live stock of 
all kinds as manure factories to in- 
crease the supply of humus; beiter 
live stock that we might incidentally 
reap a profit from feeding them as 
well as from the increased manure— 
these were the nails upon which we 
hammered. It’s true the heads of 
those nails are getting somewhat bat- 
tered, but the nail is growing shorter 
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with each blow, and I believe will 
reach home before the head gives 
out. That this constant hammering 
is having its effect is attested by the 
attendance—an average of over 1,000 
for each stop. 

Better still, each day when the lec- 
tures closed and the train moved: on 
to its next point the same crowd wav- 
ed it adieu that welcomed it. When 
men will stand for six hours, most of 
the time in a summer sun, listening 
to lectures, they must be deeply in- 
terested. Still a better sign of inter- 
est was the fact that it was not an un- 
common but rather the usual thing to 
see a number of the same faces in the 
audience for two or more days in suc- 
cession. 

It was hard to tell in what was the 
most interest. Each lecture center 
was as crowded as the other, and 
there were about as many crowded 
around Mr. Napier in his corn lecture 
(the last exercise) as greeted Profes- 
sor Smith’s opening lecture on cattle. 
The interest in the little farmers’ li- 
brary was especially gratifying. There 
was hardly a moment while this car 
was open that there was not a crowd 
around this library examining the 
books and taking down their names 
and publishers with a view of order- 
ing the books. In fact, quite a few 
expressed their intention of ordering 
every book in the collection. 

Yes, the people of South Carolina 
are awake and eager for information. 
Watch this little State for the next 
few years—-—we are just starting. 

selling our made-to-order 


D. N. BARROW. 
suits and pants, 


"D010 ADAY 


VEN if you never sold a 

dollar’s worth of goods in 
Mice sell suits from $3 to $10 less than other 
ouses, 








your life, make $5 to $10 a day 


give better tailoring, make better 


fitting clothes, with absolute guarantee, You 
cau undersell others; no work to take 
orders for us. You can not fail—our 

line is the only line where you can 


give satisfaction or money refunded. 
It is a snap to sell Regal Tailoring. 


BIG MONEY—EASY WORK. 


you and you can commence making 
money at once, Send us your name 
and address now and an outfit larger 
& than all others with newest samples, 
large fashion plate, tape measure 

and everything necessary will 

sent you FREE. 

You Can Get Your Own Clothes At 
inside Price to advertise us. Write today 
tl and receive exclusive territory. If not in- 
terested show it to your friends as this is 
We Prepay too good a thing to miss. The biggest 
Express Charges chance to make money. 


REGAL TAILORING CO., 260 Regal Buliding, CHICAGO, ILL, 
We use the Union Label on all our garments. 
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Those shrewd farmers who have stretched ‘Pittsburgh 
Perfect’’ Fence on their se ped 2 most keenly in harvest 


time, perhaps, its unequale 


strengt 


and durability. 


It has successfully withstood 
the elements, the knocks of planting, cultivating, harvesting, the rough usage given it by 
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horses, cattle and hogs—it stands erect, even and firm, as good as —e, hod in and year out. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence owners at all times are reaping the results o 

Tough, strong, durable Open Hearth wire—like old time iron wire—carefully galvanized with pure zinc, is used exclusively 
in “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence. There are no wraps, clamps, twists or ties to increase weight, hold moisture and cause decay; 
instead, the wires at every contact point are 






ELECTRICALLY 


ighest fence efficiency. 


WELDED 
which produces a joint that cannot be slipped, pulled, broken nor rusted apart. There isa style and size of 
‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence 
For every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN or POULTRY purpose. 
Write for catalogue showing 73 styles and sizes, or look up the best dealer in your town—he handles 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence exclusively. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of “Pittsburgh Perfect’? Brands of Barbed Wire, Bright, Annealed and Galvanized Wire, 
Fence Staples, Standard Wire Nails and “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing. 
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This is No. 12 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poems selected for The Progressive : 
Ch arcod / Iron Farmer from Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard’s excellent new book, ‘‘A Study in Southern Poctry,” will 
CROSS the gloom the gray moth speeds you 
e 
Why It Should Be In Your Kitchen A To taste the midnight brew, can 
Before deciding upon a range, the with an iron grate—put there to stay—you The drowsy lilies tell their beads wor 
wise woman will examine closely intothe can see it. No heat escapes, or cold a‘: O i td sto¢g 
superior points of merit of the Great gets into the oven, thus with but half tl.> n rosaries oO ew. 41] 
Majestic—the range with a reputation, fuel used in other ranges, you get #2 The stars seem kind, wi 
built on honor—of the best materials. absolutely even, dependable baking hea:. ; littl 
Read some of them; ° And e’en the wind 
; All Copper Movable Reservoir tite ther tor wor 
Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges Heated like a tea kettle through copr-r * mee ee ee 
It is the only range made entirely of pocket (stamped from one piece of coppc.) Ah, must I sue in vain, ma belle? Cha 
mat!leable Iron and charcoal iron. Char- setting against left hand lining of fire be::. Say no, Mignon, say no! 
coaliron won’t rust like steel—malleable Boils 15 gallons of water in a few momer.:3 , ’ ° 
op _ —_ and gy ages aay and, by turning ei i — a Oy sa = r 
a t jestic ma: more an ervoir—moves away from fire. 3 feat: -a x 
others, it ontweare 3 ordinaby ranges. is patented—found only on the Majestic. Erelong the dawn will come to break edu 
Perfect Baker—Fuel Saver Other Exclusive Features The web of darkness through; tow 
The Majestic is put together with rivets All doors drop down and form perfect Let not my heart unanswered ache but 
(not bolts and stoye putty) making it abso- and rigid shelves. No springs anywhere That beats alone for you. 
lutely air tight, like an engine boiler. The to get out of fix. ‘alleable oven rac!.s opp 
joints and seams will remain airtight for- slide out automatically, holding anythi- + Your casement ope na 
ever as neither expansion, nor contrac- they contain, Open end ash pan—no mc: > And bid me hope 
tion can affect or open them. shoveling ashes out of ash pit. Ventila‘. ! “ suce 
on bo — inc a eo fered ash poe eves a ge busning. A 2 Give me one smile to bless; bro 
t , ca 3s ashes that would otherv’: > ’ od 
asbestos board, 4 in ick, cover fall on the floor, It’s the best range at a../ A word will ease my pain, ma belle, the 
price, and should be in YOUR kitchen. Say yes, Mignon, say yes! mo! 
Ask Your Dealer About The Greatest im- —Samuel Minturn Peck, of Alabama. ro 
provement Ever Put In A Range g 
see Don’t buy any vanes ee ee Oy — pro’ 
gis range you buy get it from a local dealer—and it w 
—_y ay you to drive many miles to closely examine tho “COl LEGE GIRLS PREFERRED”. per 
lajestic before investing your money in any rang». app 
The Majestic is for sale by the best dealers in a ee ee chet 
nearly every county in 40 states. Write for our book- a ded N 
let, “‘Range Comparison.’ Every farmer’s wife should That is the Word To-Day—-New Opportunities for Usefulness is 0 
read it before buying any other range. and Success Continually Opening to Bright, Energetic Girls Who den 
Will Prepare Themselves for Effective Work. all | 
to t 
| Sem Ne cert 
I By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. find 
COMPARATIVELY few years comes from the kindergarten, the up ¢ 
A=: according to some author- primary school, and high school alike She 
ities, teachers were fined for for the college-trained woman. It is ove! 
teaching ‘‘females.” To-day the world the untrained woman among the the 
has begun to realize that, as Madam ranks whom we find standing around met 
me Finklestein says, waiting for a vacancy. feet 
gi. “As your women Just here let me say that while met 
oe are so will the na- opportunities are multiplying for the the 
MT. PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tion be; no nation broadly educated woman in every to 1 
“Merit the Measure of Success” can rise above the field, yet the most noticeable increase A 
high grade Institution f 4 boy - level of its wom- in the demand is in practical fields. to § 
le In on for young men an s, preparing ” , 
Pe business life, teaching, or the Junior class in cneee en. ' In the teaching profession, for ex tim 
Gover nent 3 at pes oo manliness and oe ——. An advertise- ample, the insistent call in the ting 
eS ete te Bide er tartan Ceenatinee bebe ment in a recent South is not for teachers of Latin, com 
pee on elevated, shady campus. Splendid — issue of a large history, English, but for teachers of rais 
otal e for the session under Man 3 2 ss a ; . in j 
things you want to know about the school set forth in illustrat. ° city newspaper the sciences, mistry, biology, do- 0 
ed catalogue sent free. Address MRS. F.L.STEVENS. ran thus: “A mestic economy, household manage- livit 
AT ° young lady wanted as a stenog- ment. The fine thing about a col- whi 
G. F. Mc nmap ahaa: Ae M, Prin., rapher and typewriter; must be an lege course in home economics for a ba 
-, Sn er mae expert; a graduate of Smith or Vas- girl is that it puts her right in line onl} 
sar college preferred.’’ Such an ad- for her life work later on, for sta- ac 
Kansas City Veterinary College vertisement a few years ago would tistics tell us that 95 per cent of our in 
i ae Sa | ae aa yh nah A pita " have been read with a feeling of awe girls become home-makers. Of the 4D 
orougnh and c°mpiete course. Grea emand for graduates as Frac’ oners, leachers, nvestiga- <4 ; 
tors, Sanitary Ottears, A Army Veterinarians, U.S. Inspectors. Catalog and other tty mg sen' by the average stenographer ani other 5 per cent, not more than half tor 
»n application. DR. S. STEWART, Secretary, 1380 East 15th Street, City..Mo | with a sensation of amazement by of that number go through life with- star 
the average college girl. That a out more or less contact with the tau; 
TEACHES BOTH SEXES business man would come out frank- home problems. at | 
° Bookkeeping, Penman- ss : ene 
gf ship, Shorthand, Type- Z. with a gag by — ye An Unworthy Ideal of Life. 
writing, Telegraphy, erred a college girl for his stenog- 
&c.—three first by mail. rapher, that he was no longer satis- Some of us may like to cling to the HI 
No wa a brat fied with the girl with the mere com- traditional picture of the young wo- 
proof thai s is . ‘ ‘ 3 . - : a 
** One of the very best Business Colleges in America’’—Oldest in the State and first to own its build- mon school education to receive his pao who was reared in idleness, ote: If 
ing—one of the finest in Richmond. For catalogue and full particulars, address G. M. SMITHDEAL, Richmond, Va- business confidence and write his let- cated in the fashionable ‘‘finishing any 
, ters, is a significant hint to the com- School, to return to her father’s roof, frui 
ing business woman and points posi- to eat the bread of dependence while fix | 
ANTED 100. YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN | |'vely to two things: frst, that the waiting for the arrival of her future reat 
W to prepare for Bookkeeping, Stenographic, Civil Service, Salesman- business man has waked up to the buamsad. Dot tet sor bacl 
ship. and Telegrapby positions now awaiting them. Positions secured fact that a superior class of service Vocably gone. The American girl to- can 
or money refunded. Worthy young people may Jearn and pay tuitionafter position is se- ; ‘ , day looks forws s of in- | 
cured. Lessons by mailifdesired. Write at once for Special Offer and save $15 on your cour:e. ” on the market and that he wants y sis rears . — tg: Or | 
Southern Commercial Schools “™*to"-Ssem. Salisbury, Wilmington. Durham, N. 0. it; second, that a new line of activity dependence as her first right. It Is jars 
Charlest a@ 4, 8. 0. — aa aa . e ag 
THE HIGHEST ENDORSED BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. is opening up to the girl who wishes 800d that she should do so, for o ‘oh 
to earn her own independence; that uncertainties of life and prosperity wax 
other fields than the traditional role are so great that no young woman is, | 
e of school teaching is open to the girl can know just when the call may stop 
CHOWAN COLLEGE Roanoke Institute who looks to respectable employ- come to enter the field of bread-win- afte 
F Baptist Female ’ ment. ners. There is one important prin- u 
ee oe ee ee DANVILLE, VIRGINIA eer des . a Jule 
ciple, however, that many 0 the 
It is the Untrained Woman Who ; } 
youn irls who are entering the = 
Full Room and Hunts Employment. $& ° 
A. B. course Our Aims: ploy ‘ business world have not taken sertl- — 
and Physical Culture. To make pupils comfortable and happy. From an attitude of sceptical in- ously. To many, a position as book- fom 
reserved in order of application. Se teovdin tant cdiiens eniteen difference to her presence, the busi- keeper, stenographer, teacher, has F; 
eee reer of suptoctiqn. To aug seaibaie of ie™ the bligutions ness man has come to regard the meant an opportunity to earn “pif _ 
NEXT SESSION OPENS SEPT. 6, 1911. For catalogue, apply to well equipped girl in the business money’ with the idea of giving 48 Our 
JAMES, D. BRUNE, Pres., JOHN B. BREWER, President. || world as a real boon. Behind the little in return as possible and of e 
a counter even the college girl is in spending the easily earned dollars oe 
demand. It is not merely the giri in finery. To the young girl wh0 $60, 
OANOKE COLLEGE CLAREMONT COLLEGE who can show off goods and take looks forward to a business career, CR 
i¢ > orders intelligently; but one who let me say that the world has little Ship 
SALE: . . - 
aa, VA, and woeeee veteey as Baueic can look behind and beyond the or- relish for this kind of service. The sn 
For Men. 59th bi urses f Girls ‘oung/Women. : . ee eS ea rae a sork 
Spee IN eR anckory. Nort Carotina | ‘ert, "ho can aoe, the business pur uusingss gin)” must teare me PL 
waning Eeeerstory Courese. Lisary, Sse — OPENS SEPTEMBER 5, 1911, Location unsur- poses, o can follow her ea er ant ike a man, save like a man ra: 
Churches; no bar-rooms. | Healthf untain : instruction thorough; charges reason- | develop her end of the business like same sense of responsibility and t 
Mederel , —— areas th e superior advantages ae, Rest aeneel for farmers’ daughters. Be | , wise partner. same sense of business loyalty, if she 
J A. MOREHEAD, President. JOSEPH L. MURPHY. President. In the teaching profession the call expects to succeed, to do credit to 
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"er sex and to be treated equally 


with her business brother in the 
matter of remuneration and advance- 
ment. Here is where the college- 
trained girl with her broad view of 
life, with quickened perceptions and 
trained judgments out-classes her 
untrained sister. A gentleman was 
heard to say not long ago: “I am 
willing to pay twice as much for a 
young woman of trained ability who 
can take an intelligent interest in her 
work. I am tired of flighty girls, 
stogy men; I want somebody who 
will do what I tell her to do and a 
little more and I believe your college 
woman is capable of it.” 


Chances for the College Girl on the 
Farm. 


There has been a tendency for the 
educated girl to look to the city or 
town for a means of independence, 
put there is every day more and more 
opportunity to build up a little busi- 
ness in the home neighborhood. The 
success of the Boys’ Corn Club has 
prought about the development of 
the Girls’ Tomato Club with all its 
moneyed possibilities. The fruit 
growing and canning industry should 
prove a wonderful money-making op- 
pertunity for the farm girl when we 
appreciate the great amount of 
cheap, adulterated canned food there 
is offered on the market. The gar- 
den, the orchard, the poultry yard, 
all offer money-making opportunities 
to the keen-sighted young woman... A 
certain girl returned from college to 
find her father and brothers giving 
up a dairy farm as a bad proposition. 
She begged them to let her take it 
over, and, so to speak, she took it by 
the collar, shook up its slipshod 
methods and set it soundly on its 
feet. A careful study of up-to-date 
methods and detailed attention to 
the minutest problems enabled her 
to make of it a thriving business. 

And just here some one is bound 
to say: “And is a girl to spend her 
time and her father’s money in get- 
ting a college education and then be- 
come a dairy woman or a poultry 
raiser?’”? Why not, if there is money 
in it, and she wants to earn her ewn 
living? It is intellectual snobbery 
which demands that a college degree 
ba invested in intellectual pursuits 
only. Education is not necessarily 
a collection of facts to be marketed 
in schoolhouses, but a state of mind, 
& point of view, a mental attitude 
toward life. A college education 
stands for trained faculties, a mind 
taught to fasten itself upon the issue 
at hand without waste of time and 
energy. 





HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
JELLY-MAKING TIME. 


If the sugar bucket is empty, for 
any of the many reasons, and the 
fruit is ripe, ready for jelly-making, 
fix your juice, no matter what kind, 
Teady for the sugar, strain it, put 
back on stove, bring to a boil, then 
can it as you would any kind of fruit. 
Or if there are not enough cans or 
Jars to spare, use bottle jugs or 'em- 
Yohns. In these paraffine or paro- 
Wax must be used. The way I fix it 
is, I cut off nearly half of the cork 
stopper at the top, cork the bottle 
after it is filled with the boiling 
juice, then. in the cavity caused by 
the stopper being cut off I pour melt- 


-—CASH OR CREDIT— 


allen Prices, no agents’ or retailers’ profits. We 

W 30 day’s trial and give a 10-year written guaran- 
© with each machine, 
Ur prices save you one- 
On highest grade ma- 
a We sell $30 ma- 
Siase $15.75; $40 machines 
so + $50 machines $20.65, or 
CRachines $22.75, die 

EDIT TERMS MAKE “a 
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wing Machine Folder. 

"3 THE SPOTLESS CO., Inc. 

M Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va., 
he South’s Mail Order House.” 




















[re GIRLS THAT ARE WANTED. 


"THE girls that are wanted are home girls, 
Girls that are mother’s right hand, 
That fathe:s and brothers can trust in, 
And the little ones understand. 


Girls that are wanted are wise girls, 
That know what to do and to say; 

That drive with a smile and a soft word, 
The wrath of the household away. 


The girls that are wanted are good girls, 
Good girls from the heart to the lips; 
Pure as the lily is white and pure, 
From its heart to its sweet leaf tips. 


—Selecte 








ed paraffine or parowax, rendering 
the bottle or jug thus treated per- 
fectly air-tight. This is a good way 
for the woman who hasn’t as many 
jelly glasses as she would like to 
have. As her glasses are emptied in 
the winter she can make more jelly 
from her bottled juice. 
MRS. BROOKS BROWN. 
Blythewood, S. C. 





“GOOD TIMES ON THE FARM.” 
(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


I seldom write for publication, but 
when I noticed your suggestion in 
Progressive Farmer of recent date, 
decided I’d send in ‘“‘my piece.’’ 

Having spent my life on the farm, 
the daughter of a long line of farm- 
ers, I contend that after all the old 
farm isn’t so bad. Really, under 
favorable conditions I believe it to be 
the most delightful place on earth. 
We work hard, to be sure (who does 
not these strenuous times?) but we 
have our compensations: God’s free 
open country, the green of the fields, 
the matchless orchestra of birds, and 
withal that sense of restfulness that 
comes only to those who can com- 
mune “with nature in her vis- 
ible forms.’’ Of course, as do others, 
we have our limitations and ambi- 
tions unrealized. 

I have read with great pleasure 
of your ideal of the farm life beauti- 
ful and am glad to express my appre- 
ciation of your efforts for the making 
of happier, healthier, saner people 
on the farm. We are, really are, 
moving along—slowly, maybe, along 
some lines, but surely. I’ve noticed 
many farms that hitherte seemed 
worn-out or run-down are now in 
fine condition, houses painted and a 
general appearance of thrift. I do 
not say, as I formerly did, ‘‘That man 
is a Yankee,’’—rather, “That man 
reads The Progressive Farmer.’’ 

Father time has wrought wonders 
certainly, but I like to think that he 
has been especially kind to us of the 
country. Our schools, for example: 
why they have libraries and the chil- 
dren are-acquiring a love for good 
books, which is eertainly a great 
stride in the right direction. I fancy 
a future Gray may not confine his 
“mute inglorious Milton’s’’ altogeth- 
er to the country. 

Well, I said we had our compen- 
sations, we farmer women. You’d 
think so, too, city cousin, if you could 
be with us when they bring in the 
big watermelons these cool morn- 
ings! Don’t you know how they pop 
and almost burst open when you be- 
gin to cut them! And grapes are 
ripe. ‘‘Big meetin’s’’ are in progress 
all around. If we can get the old 
horse hitched up, what a day we’ll 
have. First, the drive,—that is fine; 
goldenrod is waving over the hill; 
there the cattle are resting; there 
is an exquisite purple haze over the 
distant pines, and far away one lone 
crow is breasting the cool breeze: 
everywhere peace, peace. 


What a joy to be alive! I mayn’t 


‘ tell of the day that follows for that 











would take space. But here I want 
to make a plea for more relaxations 
and cry a truce to that which ‘“‘makes 


Jack a dull boy’’—all work and no 
pleasure. Truly, what shall it profit 
us if we do serve elaborate dinners, 
dust, sweep, scour and polish, if the 
golden day is lost in moil and toil? 
We have only aching bodies and 
nerves ‘‘on edge” for our pains, while 
the glories of sunrise and sunset 
have passed unheeded and the birds 
have sung to unhearing ears. 
Stovall, N. C. ELLA V. KNOTT. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 




















4430 — Ladies’ One-Piece Night- 
gown.—Cut in sizes 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. For 36 bust it re- 
quires 4% yards 36 inches wide. 
Price, 10 cents. 

2882——Ladies’ Sack Apron.—Cit 
in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. For 36 bust it requires 
5% yards 36 inches wide. Price, 10 
cents. 

3596—Boys’ Blouse.—Cut in sizes 
4 to 10 years. For 8 years it re- 
quires 15 yards of material 36 
inches wide. Price 10 cents. 

Address all orders to Pattern De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 


North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insu-ed than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company is not now 


represented 
E sifvt 


2" Catalogue, 


with Views and full 
particulars sent Free. 
Write to-day. Address the President 
W. T. WHITSETT, Ph.D. Wipit WC) 











LEstadlished 1884. A Leading 
BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates. 
Wide Patronage. Excellent 
Buildings. Neaithful 

Location. 








The Improved Monitor 





A perfect self-heating smoothing iron does an 
ordinary ironing at the cost of one cent. No ex- 
riment, but has been used and tested for the 
ast seven years. Over 3,500 North Carolina 
ladies are using the Monitor. Write today for 
terms and open territory. If you donot havea 
pve let us tell you how to get one at a spe- 
price. 


F. B. POTEAT, Supt. of Agencies in N. C. 
Bakersville, N. C. 














COLLEGE AND 
FITTING SCHOOL 


North Carolina. 
Christian college for the farmers’ sons and 


CATAWBA 


Newton, 
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ass Se 

Our Ideal—the perfection of the individual student. 
Our Aim—know eo culture, and efficiency. 

Our Method—careful personal supervision. Both 
Sexes. Reasonable Rates. Catalog free. Address 


J. F. BUCHHEIT, A. M., President. 


the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and 


Mechanic Arts 
the State’s Industrial, College 


four year courses in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Eng‘neering; in In- 
dustmal Chemistry; in Cotton Manufacturing 
aud Dyeing. Two year courses in Mechanic 
A ts and in Textile Art. One year course in 
Agriculture. These courses are both practical 
and scientific. Examinations for admission are 
= at all county seats on July 13. For Catalog 
aduress 


a 
a 
« 








the Registrar, 








INSTITUTE ¢- & 
FOR BOYS. 60th Year. 
Prepares for College, for Business, for Life. 
A healthful atmosphere pervades this school. 
{ Strong Christian influences. Ideal physical envi- £ 
ronment. ‘‘God’s Country’’—in the foothills of E 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. High standards of Fs 
scholarship. Honor system and sturdy principles 
4 ©6of American manhood instilled. Athletics encour- 
aged. Investigate this school before deciding where 
to send your boy. Non-denominational, 


For catalog, write 
eS, J.A.&M.H. HOLT, Principals, Box44 Oak Ridge, N.C. 
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EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers Training 


School 


A State school to train teachers for the 
public schools of North Carolina. Every 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tui- 
tion free to all who agree to teach. Fall term 
begins September 26, 1911. 

For catalogue and other information. ad- 
dress 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, 


GRE VALLE, N. C. 

















ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 





Wilson, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 
Girls’Board- | College and Prepara- | Boys’ New 
ing Schoool. tory School Dormitory 
Limited to! music, art, Expression | W!thallMod 
50. Every| Business, | Thoroughly | ern Convent 
home care. very low; $150 00 Send ences 


for cataJoxue. 











Healthy athletics encouraged. 


This school is endorsed: by Governor Kitchen, Ex-Governor Glenn, 
-Congressman Skinner, Gen. Julian S. Carr, Chief Justice Walter Clark 
6 catalog, write 


COL. J. C. HORNER, Oxford, N. C. 


Ex. 
North Carolina. For 
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OXFORD, N. C. 
For over 60 yéars this schoo! has trained young men to be of strong body, 
active minds and high ideals. Character first he-e. Our graduates are our 
best recommendation. Our location is remarkable for healthfulness, natural 
beauty and freedom from bad influences. While the discipline is military, a 
strong home atmosphere prevails. Every boy receives individual attention. 


MILITARY = 
SCHOOL 













The Progressive Farmer 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads It or not” 


Published Weekly by the Agricultural Publishing Co., at 
RALEIGH, N. C., —AND— STARKVILLE, MISS. 
Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice at Raleigh, N.C. 


CLARENCE POE, - - = President and Editor-in-Chief. 
TAIT BUTLER, - - Vice-President and Associate Editor. 
E. E. MILLER, - : - - Managing Editor. 
W. F. MASSEY, - - - - - - Associate Editor. 
JOHN S. PEARSON, - > oe -  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


will itively make good any loss sustained by amy sub- 
eres a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
rted te us within one month after the advertisement appears 
fe our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must — —— hi ting each advertiser: ‘‘lam 
writi ‘ou as an advertiser in The 
guarantees the reliability of all advertis 

















ssive Farmer, which 
a it carries.” 


114,087 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; ee on ny nage 
ubscribers, one new sub’ r and one o 
<aleastne wer both ‘get the paper one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 


bscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten woske on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 





Average Weekly Circulation 
First Half 1911, , . . 








In his prescription for the making of a gentle- 
man Oliver Wendell Holmes says: ‘Above all 
things, as a child, he should have tumbled about 
in a library. All men are afraid of books that 
have not handled them in their infancy.” There 
is truth in this, and we believe it true that the 
boy or girl who is taught in the school-room to 
tackle and master hard tasks and hard problems 
will bring to the tasks and problems of life a 
mind better trained to meet and conquer the diffi- 
culties they offer, and that it pays to take plenty 
of time to prepare for one’s life work. 





“One of the best investments I ever made,” said 
a man in our office a few days ago, “was giving a 
year’s subscription to The Progressive Farmer to 
my tenant. Why, it has literally made a new man 
of him. Before he began reading the paper, he 
did everything (like most tenants) in a dull, plod- 
ding, mechanical fashion, as if he found no pleas- 
ure in his work—as if it were all a question of 
muscle with no chance for brain and thought and 
study. Well, sir, since he has been reading The 
Progressive Farmer he has begun to take a new 
interest in everything. He is beginning to see 
why he ought to do so and so, and the reason why 
he ought to change some old ways of doing things. 
This has appealed to his manhood and pride. It 
is not as if I were merely to order him to do so 
and so. He is thinking for himself and it is a 
positive pleasure to see his changed attitude to- 
ward all his work. Literally, it has made a man 
of him.” 





There comes to our desk a very interesting little 
publication called—let us say, ‘“‘Love and the Ba- 
bies.”’ It is devoted especially to the welfare of the 
children. The editor is a man of ability and influ- 
ence and is rather prominent as a churchman. No 
one seems to question his sincerity or his interest 
in the children. Some months ago the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture published a list of 
“Thirteen Baby Killers’’—medicines for children 
which contain injurious substances and sometimes 
produce sickness and death. This list was given 
wide publicity. In it was ‘“‘“Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup,’ which contains morphine sulphate. 
The editor of ‘‘Love and the Babies’ can scarcely 
be ignorant of the real nature of this compound, 
yet his paper advertises it regularly. One would 
not expect such a thing, but there is the unfortu- 
nate fact. Perhaps so long as the mental and 
moral welfare of the children is looked after, 
their physical welfare does not matter. Perhaps 
the business office has less concern about the ba- 


* bies. 


Perhaps the idea that the money received 
for this ad. will be used in a good cause excuses 
the possible poisoning of some mother’s child. We 
do not know, but we wish that particular adver- 
tisement were not in that particular paper. No 
cynic could ask a more suggestive combination. 





In traveling through the South one is more and 
more impressed with the fact that the very best 
land in nearly every State is not yet in cultivation. 
It has not been drained. Into these wet bottoms 
the fertility of the hills has leached down, and 
yet our people have too often balked at the little 
extra work of canalling and ditching that would 
make these lowlands outyield the prairies of the 
West. Very likely on your own farm, Mr. Sub- 
scriber, there are branch bottoms or creek bottoms 
which if cleared and ditched would give you $3 for 
your labor for every $1 the poorer hillsides will 
pay you? And in that case isn’t it folly to keep 
hiring yourself to the unappreciative field. 





One of the best signs of the times in the South 
is the rapid substitution of the economical, money- 
saving plan of cash buying instead of the old ruin- 
ous credit system. Commenting on the progress 
making in Union County, North Carolina, the 
Marshville Home—after noting how farmers are 
removing stumps, using better plows and prepar- 
ing land better than ever before—goes on to say: 
“Last, but not least, a larger per cent of the vast 
amount of high-grade fertilizer that is being 
bought will not be to pay for next fall out of this 
year’s cotton crop. A fertilizer dealer of this 
place stated the other day that more cash was 
paid for fertilizer last spring than was ever 
known, which shows that farmers are getting on 
solid footing.”’ 





the elements of agriculture are required as a 
public school study in most of the States in our 
Progressive Farmer territory, and our farmers 
have only themselves to blame if the law is not 
enforced. If you have a boy old enough to study 
the subject, get him a copy of the required text- 
book before school opens again, and then study it 
with him. This will be well both for you and the 
boy. It will increase his enthusiasm to have you 
take this interest in his studies, and it will so in- 
crease your own knowledge of agricultural science 
as to be worth many dollars to you. Such words 
as “protein, ‘“‘carbohydrates,” and “nutritive ra- 
tio”’ will not be strange te any farmer who does 
this. They will become his servants, ready not 
only to make money for him, but ready also to 
mdke farm work more interesting for him. 





Cotton Prospects and Cotton Prices. 





Fa HERE is going to be a big cotton crop this 
year unless something wholly unforeseen 
happens. No doubt about it. There is lit- 

tle doubt, either, that the crop will not be as big 

as the Government figures have been indicating. 

In the last week or so there has been a marked 

decline in the prospects in various sections. There 

is no need to get excited and conclude that ‘‘the 
bottom is going to drop out of prices.’ Prices 
will undoubtedly be lower than for last year’s 
crop; but if the farmers use plain business judg- 
ment in marketing, there need be no wholesale 
slump. Of course, there is a lot of cotton that 
will be forced on the market as soon as it is 
ginned; but if the growers who do not have to sell 
will only sit steady and refuse to sell om a falling 
market, prices can be held at a renumerative fig- 
ure. November and December futures are now 
bringing a little over 11 cents. Now, 11 cents is 
low enough—even if the crop proves to be as large 
as is expected, it should certainly be the mini- 


mum. We do not believe that 12 cents would be 
an unreasonable price to stand for; but whatever 
the price, cotton growers should agree upon some 
price and demand it. If they do, they can at 


least get a reasonable price; if they do not, the 
market is likely to go to pieces and the large 
cotton crop will actually bring less than would 2 
small one. 


Join The Prettier Home Brigade, 


E ARE publishing another batch of Paint. 

ing experiences this week, and have g 

number on hand yet. We expect to keep 

the matter before our readers until cold weather 
comes, as the work can be done at any time, 

We are glad indeed to see the interest taken in 

this campaign, both by our readers and by the Jo. 

cal newspapers. The Marshville, N. C., Home says: 
‘A campaign, such as has never before 
been known, is now being conducted for 
more painted houses in the rural districts, 
The Progressive Farmer has sounded the note 
and it is being caught up by the pencils of q 
large majority of the editors. We believe 
it is safe to say that within less time than 
six months the results of this campaign will] 
be very noticeable. Every thinking farmer 
will admit that the paint question is an eco- 
nomic one, to say nothing of the beauty and 

pleasure it adds to home life.”’ 


It is a fact-that it pays to paint even if no con- 
sideration is taken of the beauty and dignity added 
to farm life by the work. Let the houses of a 
neighborhood all be painted, and there will surely 
follow, greener lawns, more flowers and shrub- 
bery, better fences, neater out-buildings—a gen- 
eral renovation and ‘“‘smartening up,’ in fact. Set 
the example in your neighborhood, if your build- 
ings need painting, and see if others do not imi- 
tate it. 

Great differences will be noticed in the experi- 
ences given. Some believe the farmer should do 
his own painting; some say to hire a painter, 
Again, some are well pleased with certain cheap 
paints; other say they are no good. We do not 
teel competent to decide these questions, if indeed 
they need deciding. It seems to us that if one can 
do good work painting, and can do this work at odd 
times, it will certainly pay him to do it himself, 
it will even pay him to spend some time working 
on the backyard fence and the back side of the barn 
learning just how to handle a paint-brush. Such 
knowledge as this never comes in amiss. When one 
does not feel, however, that he can do the work 
as it should be done, he should by all means hire 
a competent painter to do the job. It is far bet- 
ter to pay a little extra and have the work well 
done than to save money by sacrificing good looks 
and the satisfaction they bring. 

When it comes to the kind of paint to use, the 
question is still harder to decide.. If one can get 
good results from a cheap paint, all good and well; 
but it should be remembered that the extra cost 
of good paint is a very small matter if it gives a 
coat that will last eight or ten years where the 
cheap paint lasts only three or four. Most of 
our contributors seem to favor the white lead and 
oil paints; but all white lead paints, so-called, are 
not good paints. In only a few States is there any 
law compelling paints to be sold for what they 
actually are. No Southern State has such a law, 
although every one should have. The Texas Ex- 
periment Station did some work along this line, 
and found that of 11 samples of so-called white 
lead, five were adulterated and two contained 00 
white lead at all. Of 14 mixed paints examined, 
only four were pure lead and zinc paints. Six 
samples contained 10 to 15 per cent of carbonate 
of lime; three were largely barium sulphate, and 
one contained 15 per cent carbonate of lime and 
15 per cent clay. These figures make it plain that 
one should use great care in selecting paints. Buy 
only standard brands guaranteed by ‘reliable 
houses—that is, either by the manufacturers of bY 
the local dealer. Be sure, too, that the guarantee 
given means something. 

This means extra trouble, of course, and per- 
haps extra expense, still it will pay to take the 
trouble and bear the expense to get good paints 
and have the work we.’ done. It pays to paint ia 
any case, but the better .ue job the better it will 
pay. 





bs - i ‘ to 
“A farmer who is rich maybe can afford not 

. ail who 
read The Progressive Farmer, but no farmer ¥ 


is not rich can.”’ 
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The Best Place to Invest Your Savings. 


gestions: 

“There are not many farms which do not 
give profitable opportunities for the invest- 
ment of the savings of the owner for many 
years. I'll name a few. How about the wa- 
ter supply? Is it pure and is it convenient? 
If it isn’t pure, you are endangering the 
health of yourself and family. If it isn’t 
convenient, the daily cost of the extra work is 
an expense which brings poor returns. Clean 
out the well, wall it up or case it securely, 
provide it with a concrete curb and cover, put 
in a good pump and windmill or gasoline en- 
gine, put a tank with about a hundred bar- 
rels capacity on a steel tower, pipe the wa- 
ter to the house and put a sink in the kitchen 
and a hot water tank with fittings back of the 
stove, put in a bath-tub and a sanitary water 
closet, with enough sewer pipe to carry all of 

. the waste far enough away so that it will 
i never make trouble, put tanks with float 

valves in each of the feed lots. Can’t you 
: afford it? Until you can afford it and have 
y it done, you can’t afford to spend your money 
“ or give your note for a few nicely engraved 
- stock certificates in any enterprise, no matter 
t how desirable or how ‘certain to return a 

profit. For remember, you will run the wa- 
, ter system and get all the profits. And some- 
one else will run the corporation and—give 
you mighty little consideration after he’s got 






N GIVING some advice about investing surplus 
funds the editor of the Oklahoma Farm Jour- 
nal makes the following very pertinent sug- 




















1. your money.” 
lo Mr. Fields might have added that an invest- 
T, ment of this kind—an investment, in fact, in any 
aD needed household convenience or piece of farm 
ot equipment, in good live stock, in reliable farm 
ed literature,—-will pay far bigger interest that can 
an be hoped for from any safe investment in stocks 
dd or bonds; and the doubtful investments in stocks 
If, and bonds, while they may pay a big profit now 
ng and then, usually leave the investor with an added 
TD store of experience and very little else to show for 
ich his money. 
ne Yes, there are plenty of places on most farms 
rk to invest the surplus funds—places where the in- 
‘ire vestment will be safe, where it will pay big inter- 
et- est, and where it will be under the eye of the own- 
vel er and ready for him to realize upon at any time. 
oks The old farm gives back just in proportion to what 
we put into it, and if we want it to be what it 
the should and can be—the most comfortable, most 
get wholesome, most beautiful place in all the world 
ell; to live-——we must expect to put into it thought 
cost and labor and loving care and good hard cash. 
28 8 And it is good to know that we can safely trust 
the it with all of these, for the farm is honest, and will 
t of Pay us back for every well invested dollar and 
and every hour of careful thought as to its needs. 
are 
any The dairy cow that puts fat on her back—con- 
they verts feed into increased weight of her body—is a 
law, fraud. She is'a cheat because it is her business, 
_ Ex- and she is fed, to convert feed into milk, and if 
line, she makes beef out of it, she is not serving her 
vhite Master, but stealing for herself that which she 
d n0 does not need and which was given her to con- 
ined, vert into milk. But before the dairy cow can be 
Six convicted as a thief, her owner must prove that 
ynate he is not careless or ignorant. The dairy cow 
, and Cannot make milk without protein, and possibly 
» and she may have put the feed on her back because 
. that it was not the kind needed for making into milk. 
Buy 
A Thought for the Week. 
antee 
Bex TOO is he who knows the country gods, 
Pan and Silvanus old and the sisterhood of 
| per Nymphs. Him no fasces of the people, no 
e the Toyal purple can sway, nor the quarrels that goad 
paints se brother to cheat brother, nor the Dacian sweep- 
int in Pg ‘eae from the leagued Danube, nor the glory 
ill some and the fall of kingdoms. He feels 
hy Piped a pang of pity for the poor, nor of envy 
“aaerd Tich. What fruits the boughs, what pro- 
€ fields of their own free will bring forth, 
not to that he gathers, without setting eyes on steel- 
r who étaven laws, the madness of the forum, or the 





archives of the people.—Virgil. 














[ - What’s The News?” 














The Lords Accept the Inevitable. 


NQUESTIONABLY, the great event of last 
i | week, was the acceptance by the British 
House of Lords of Premier Asquish’s bill 
depriving them of the most of their own powers. 
Time after time the Lords have prevented or de- 
layed the passage of measures which the people 
of Great Britain favored. The great majority of, 
the Lords are naturally Conservatives and when 
the Conservative party was in power, the Lords 
paid little attention to legislation, permitting all 
Government measures to pass, usually without 
amendment or much discussion. When the Lib- 
erals. came into office, the Lords rejected bill after 
bill, winding up by forcing an election on the 
Lloyd-George budget two years ago. This was a 
revenue measure, a matter with which they were 
not supposed to meddle; and immediately a com- 
paign for the limitation of their powers was be- 
gun. If this campaign had not had the popular 
will behind it, it could not have succeeded, for the 
King is known to be Conservative in sentiment 
and many of the Lords who voted for the bill were 
bitterly opposed to it. 

It is indeed a great victory Mr. Asquith has won. 
The hereditary legislator becomes a small factor in 
British politics from now on, and the expressed 
will of the people can make itself effective in Eng- 
land with an ease and quickness unknown in this 
country. True, the Lords can delay the passage 
of a bill two years, but that is the limit of their 
power; and it is not a power to be dreaded by the 
people. 

The Conservatives naturally promise to repeal 
the bill when they come into power; but no one 
thinks they will, even if they get a majority in the 
House of Commons any time soon. The way is 
now open for ‘‘Home Rule” for Ireland and for 
the disestablishment of the Church, and both these 
reforms will likely be accomplished within a very 
few years. Fr 

This campaign has not only revolutionized Brit- 
ish politics; it has also given most Americans a 
better understanding of and more interest in the 
mother country than ever before, and has thus 


paved the way, to a large degree, for that fuller. 


friendship between the two countries which is so 
much to be desired. 


a 
How the People Can Rule. 


T HAS often been said that party ties are looser 
I to-day than they have been for a generation 

The explanation is that the progressive ele- 
ments in both parties are intent, not upon matters 
of party policy, but upon getting the machinery of 
government so changed that the people will really 
rule. ‘Direct rule of the people,” some call it; 
but Woodrow Wilson is probably right in saying 
that the real purpose is to make our representative 
government -really representative—to enable the 
people to repudiate legislation or recall officers 
when their officials are not truly “representative’’ 
of the people but are really ‘‘representing’’ special 
interests that would plunder the people. In any 
case, the whole nation is fast drifting to the con- 
clusion expressed by Governor Wilson: 


“Back of all reform lies the means of get- 
itng it. Back of the question,.What we want, 
is the question, How are we going to get it? 
The immediate thing we have got to 
do is to resume popular government.” 


Perhaps no clearer statement of the platform of 
the whole progressive movement in politics has 
yet been made (and it is a platform on which 
La Follette in the Republican Party can stand as 
easily as Woodrow Wilson in the Democratic) than 
in the following brief statement by ex-Speaker E. 
J. Justice of North Carolina. Voters im all parties 
who believe in the rule of the people should work 
together inside their party lines to bring these 
things to pass. Says Mr. Justice: 


“When representative government proves 
disappointing, the remedy should be to take 
a step nearer to direct government by the 
people. 

“When nominating political conventions 
have proved disappointing, the remedy is the 
legalized primary for all parties on the same 
day. 

“‘When elections have been secured by the 
corrupt use of money, the remedy is a corrupt 
practices act that will insure publicity be- 
fore and after the election of the use of 
money in campaigns, and the disqualifica- 
tion to hold office of those who have engaged 





in corrupt practices, and the disfranchisement 
of the bribe-giver and the bribe-taker. 

“When the United States Senators have 
misrepresented the people of their State, and 
when they speak with scorn and contempt of 
public opinion, the remedy is the election of 
the United States Senators by direct vote of . 
the people, ; 

‘When oppressive and unjust laws are en- 
acted contrary to the interests and against 
the will of the masses, the remedy is the 
referendum, whereby the assent of the people 
must be obtained before objectionable stat- 
utes become operative. 

“When the lobbies that are maintained in 
our State capitals and in Washington are 
more powerful than the people at home, and 
laws required by the public welfare can not 
be*enacted, the remedy is an act against se- 
cret lobbying, and the adoption of the in- 
itiative so the people can, by petition and 
election, enact their own laws when they de- 
sire to do so. 

“When office-seekers run on a platform and 
fail to keep their contracts with the people, 
the remedy is to adopt the recall.” 


m 
The Trend Toward the City. 


FPEYHE CENSUS returns show a general and 
[ marked increase in the population living in 
cities, compared with those living outside of 
incorporated cities and towns of 2,500 population 
or more. In 1890 the country population was 
63.9 per cent of the whole; in 1900, 59.5 per cent, 
and in 1910 only 53.7 per cent. This means that 
really less than half our population is living in the 
country; for a much more accurate and intelligent 
division would be to count all as “city” popula- 
tion living in towns or other incorporated places 
of 1,000 or more. At least three-fourths of the 
people living in towns of from 1,000 to 2,500 
population are as strictly ‘city’ as those living in 
larger towns. 

The proportion or per cent of rural or country 
people has decreased in every State except Nevada; 
and in New Hampshire, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri there has been an act- 
ual decrease in the total number of people living 
in the country. 

Those States having more than 80 per cent of 
their population living outside of cities or other 
incorporated places of 2,500 population or more, 
are eleven in number, as follows: 


1. North Dakota....89 per cent “country.” 
2. Mississippi ..... 88.5 per cent “country.” 
32) Apkarigae: <5. ...5.. 87.1 per cent “country.” 
4. South Dakota....86.9 per cent “country.” 
5. New Mexico..... 85.8 per cent “country.” 
6. North Carolina..85.6 per cent ‘“‘country.”’ 
7. South Carolina...85.2 per cent “country.” 
oo NGvad@: 2666s. 83.7 per cent “country.” 
9: AlADAIRG. ....6:<.<.0 82.7 per cent “country.” 
10. West Virginia ...81.3 per cent “country.” 
Dd  Okishomae 6... : 80.7 per cent “‘country.”’ 


At the other extreme there are fourteen States 
having more than one-half of their population liv- 
ing in cities or other incorporated places of 2,500 
population or more, as follows: 


1. Rhode: wland * 2°... 43 96.7 per cent “city.” 
2. Massachusetts ...... 92. per cemt “city.” 
3. Connecticut ...... . 89.7 per cent “city.” 
4; New. York ick ca ccwcs 78.8 per cent “city.” 
5. New Jersey......... 75.2 per cent “city.” 
6. CAHTORIMNG. 4 <<: ba cis 61.8 per cent ‘“‘city.”’ 
(Cg) A ME PEIOROEIE Bs 2506 Godlo-a saree 61.7 per cent ‘“‘city.” 
8. Pennsylvania ....... 60.4 per cent ‘“‘city.” 
9. New Hampshire ....59.2 per cent “‘city.’’ 
10). (GIO) LE. ers GSS 55.9 per cent “‘city.” 
112. Washington. .... ......:. 53.0 per cent ‘“‘city.’”’ 
TOs BERENS SF. 6s unre cle ie oe 51.4 per cent “city.” 
Vo. Maryland 2. ocd sds 50.8 per cent ‘“‘city.” 
VAS MCOMOTAED. bess <0.s po 8 50.7 per cent “city.’’ 
The census figures show that our population is 


becoming more largely “‘city” every year; but this 
need not in most cases excite any serious alarm. 
The farmers produce more per capita today thar in 
the early history of this country. At one time in 
our history 90 per cent of the people living in 
the country did not produce enough for themselves 
and the 10 per cent living in the cities, but now 
about one-third of the total population engaged 
in farming produces enough to féed the other two- 
thirds and export large food supplies of wheat, 
corn and meats to help feed the nations of the Old 
World. 





We might, at least, give as much thought and 
time to the increasing of soil fertility as we do to 
politics, and when we do, our profits will be so in- 
creased that the question as to which of two good 
men is elected to office will be of little conse- 
quence. 





Fifty Polled and Standard-bred 


Hereford Cattle at Auction 


The kind that made Ingleside famous for over 
iwenty years. On September 12th at my Ingle- 
side Stock Farm, near Anderson, West Virginia, 
I will sell at auction. in the second story of my 
‘arn, Fifty head registered Hereford cat- 
tle, poth pojled and horned—bulls, cows and 
heifers, Will also sell eight or ten car loads of 
high-grade feeding steers. Write for catalogue. 
Arrange to come. Address 


Ss. VW. ANDERSON 
Blaker Mills, 3 3 W. Virginia. 


Fine Registered 


JERSEY BULL 


TO PREVENT INBREEDING we offer for sale 
perhaps the finest Jersey bull in the State. A 
bull with a fine record and a handsome indivi- 
dual, and entirely safe and gentle and quick of 
ACTION. He was dropped Jan. 6, 1907. Sire, 
St. Lambert’s Rioter King; dam, Mollie Priamus. 

Such an opportunity to buy a first-class bull 
thoroughly acclimated does not come often. He 
is richly worth $600.00; we will split the differ- 
ence and make it $300.00. Write quick. Such 
opportunities never last long. Address, 


Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have — over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve mon 

Choice Derkahires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 




















Shropshires ve on ays Kind 


m3 oe out at once. sell 20 Ram Lambs, big 

8, fine type, .* irk 00 with registration’ cer- 

titleater $10.6 00" without. 20 Ewe lambs same price. None 
better, money back if not satisfied. 


W E. SHIPLEY, - - VALLE CRUCIS, N. C. 
Owing to the sale of 
Angus Cattle one of our farms we 


offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - Jeffersonton,"Va. 


Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 


ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. Aireferences. 


Address 
A. M. WORDEN Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep and 
Collie Pups 


For August and September shipment. 
L. G. JONES, - - - TOBACCOVILLE, N. C. 


BERKSHIRE HOGS 


I have recently purchased the great 
boar Beckon 114800, the $1500.00 son of 
Baron Duke 13ist. Thisis the greatest 
boar ever brought South and one of the 
finest in the country. f. Detrich, the 
great swine authority, writes as follows: 

‘I think this one of the best boars of the 
breed excepting none. Further more, 
I think he is the most symmetrical 




















and 
at the same time the thickest meated hog 
that Iever saw.” This boar together with 
a recent purchase of fifteen bred sows 
gives me a herd the equal of any. 


Fifty Choice Pigs For Sale. 


Three Jersey Bull Calves at $25.00 Each. 


ALEX D. HUDSON, 
Newberry, s. C. 




















Registered Duroc-Jerseys 


Eight to ten weeks old pigs, males and females 
not akin, $10 each, including registration certi- 
ficates. High grade stock. 
R. W. WATSON, Route 1, Forest Depot, Va 


FAIRVIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


Twenty-five choice Berkshire > as A, 
reaistration. Satisfaction guara’ wae i og ° 





each. Pedigree furnished’ wit! a J se 
for breeding purposes. Give us a a P = ‘0 


FAIRVIEW FARM, Boonville, N. C. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Enti led to registration. Price ten to twelve 
dollars according to size. Also Klondike 
seed wheat, $1.50 per bushel, sacked f. o. b. 





Jno. L. Bailey, - - ‘Elm City, N. C. 











Live Stock 











and Datry 

















SOME OTHER PROBLEMS OF BEEF CATTLE FEEDING. 


The Question of Shelter—How the Southern Feeder is Handicap- 
ped by Lack of Feeding Cattle to Buy and by Poor Railroad 


Facilities. 


(No. 32 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.’’) 
By Tait Butler. 


regarding the sheltering or 

housing of beef cattle, as dis- 
cussed in our last article, we may re- 
peat: The experience or experiments 
of others, as well as our own experi- 
ence and observation, point unmistak- 
ably to the wisdom of feeding the eat- 
tle on the land where the manure is 
needed, in all cases where the land 
is sandy. Possibly, where lumber is 
cheap, sheds closed on the north side 
to protect from wind and water are 
desirable; but lumber must be cheap, 
especially in the Southern half of 
the Cotton Belt, to make even that 
amount of protection or housing 
profitable. 

On clay lands beef cattle may be 
fed on them in dry weather, with or 
without shelter, from the standpoint 
of economy, preferably without shel- 
ter. In wet weather, cattle should 
not be fed on stiff lands which are 
injured by tramping. Light sandy 
soils are actually benefited by the 
tramping of cattle, apart from the 
manure deposited; but most stiff 
lands are seriously injured by tramp- 
ing when wet. In wet weather, 
when the lands where the manure is 
desired are clay or of a stiff nature, 
the beef cattle may be fed in lots 
and the manure accumulated and af- 
terward hauled where needed. in 
such case, ample room should be 
given, but too large range is objec- 
tionable. Shelter is not necessary, 
but since the lots are apt to become 
muddy and badly cut up, an open 
shed or one closed on the north, 
thus affording the cattle a dry place 
to lie, is probably desirable. There 
are some experiments which indicate 
that it may sometimes even pay to 
pave or concrete lots, on which to 
feed cattle, but these results will 
only apply in connection with perma- 
nent arrangements for feeding year 
after year and when high-class cat- 
tle and the most intelligent feeding 
are involved. When cattle are fed 
in small lots, a cheap shed that will 
afford a dry solid place for feeding 
and resting, is probably advisable; 
but with fairly dry or firm lots a 
shelter is not necessary and probably 
adds little to the gains made by the 
cattle. 


Where a Shelter Pays. 


Such a shed, however, when the 
cattle are fed under it and it is 
large enough to permit the cattle to 
lie and comfortably chew their cuds 
without being disturbed by the 
crowding of other animals, may add 
greatly to its value by the protection 
it gives to the accumulations of ma- 
nure. In fact, this advantage, which 
is derived from shelters, may go 
largely towards paying for the cost 
of their erection. As previously 
stated, in selecting the annuals to be 
fed in each lot or bunch, care should 
be taken to run together animals of 
about the same size, vigor and dis- 
positon. The smaller the number 
in a lot the better. Added cost 
of fencing or sheltering and the 
increased labor of feeding dictate 
that probably not less than from 
15 to 25 head should be fed in each 
lot; but the greater gains made by 
the smaller lots should prevent more 
than 25 head being fed in one lot, 
except when fed in the open on san- 
dy lands and where the feeding 
trough, accommodatians are ample. 

It will always pay to have an ex- 


B> vecerat to’ state our conclusions 


tra or reserve lot in which all under- 
lings, or those abused by the more 
vigorous animals, may be put, apart 
from the others, and where they may 
be given extra attention. 


How Much Cattle Should Gain. 


Senator Tillman says his cattle 
were too small when purchased. It 
is certain that they were too small 
when sold; but cattle averaging 869 
pounds each, if young steers of good 
quality, are not generally too small 
for profitable feeding. Senator Till- 
man says he bought in October and 
sold in March. From October 15th 
to March 15th is 150 days. Good 
young cattle starting at 869 pounds 
each, with silage, cottonseed meal. 
etc., ought to easily gain 2 pounds a 
day, for 150 days; which would 
make them average 1,169 pounds 
when sold. Such cattle would not sell 
quite as well perhaps, as those of 
the same quality but 200 pounds 
heavier, but the difference would not 
be great and profits from feeding are 
as likely to come from the lighter 
weights as with heavier cattle. But 
Senator Tillman’s cattle only weigh- 
ed 937 pounds each when sold, which 
is plain evidence that the cattle were 
of poor quality or badly handled. 
Mr. Tillman tells us they were too 
small and he points out several de- 
fects in the handling and also calls 
attention to the fact that they were 
en route four days in going to mar- 
ket and suffered a heavy loss in 
weight of shrinkage. 


Our Freight Rates Are Too High. 


Most Southern feeders are under a 
great disadvantage in the’ buying of 
their cattle for feeding. There are no 
large feeder markets near-by, where 
they can have their cattle bought by 
experienced men. They must buy cat- 
tle off the pastures that are full of 
grass instead of gaunted or “‘shrunk”’ 
cattle out of the stock yards. They 
must pay freight rates long distances 
and at a rate out of all proportion 
to those paid by the cattle feeders 
of other sections. We do not ship 
many cattle and the railroads have 
neither the facilities nor experience 
necessary to handle them with dis- 
patch or economy; hence, our rates 
are high when we buy and also when 
we sell. We have no “feeding in 
transit” rates available to our feed- 
ers. When we establish a good 
near-by feeder market, or when we 
can get a rate from St. Louis, or 
Louisville, or Cincinnati to our East- 
ern or Southern markets with the 
privilege of unloading at our farms 
and feeding for four to six months, a 
great aid to profitable beef cattle 
feeding will have been secured. One 
freight rate instead of two would aid 
materially. We must do something 
in the way of better freight rates on 
all shipments of live stock before the 
industry can thrive. 


Sell at Home. 


Senator Tillman gave our readers 
valuable experience when he stated: 
“Tf I could have sold at home, it 
would have been more satisfactory.”’ 

The writer found that out just as 
Senator Tillman did, by bitter expe- 
rience, on the first carload fed. <A 
friend of mine, who is a cattle man 
of long experience, endeavored to 
combat this conclusion of mine and 
which Senator Tillman also asserts, 
by the argument that these expenses 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop. - ¢ hurlot.e, N.¢, 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 








ja Premier ara cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
His dam sold for $1600. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages, 
Sows #n4 gilts bred to him for sale. 
Registered Jersey Cattle. At head of herd, Im. 
ported Stockwell, Jr., oom of stockwell, who suld 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 


Registered Berkshires 


Grandsons and daughters of Lee’s Premier 
3rd. A few more left, 3 months and 2 months 
old, $15.00 and $12.50. 


NANTAHALA FARM, 
C. C. Allison, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 











The Boar That Made| 
Our Berkshires Famous 


Cochran’s Premier 123892. Anything you 
want, from 8-gilts to bred sows. Our sows 
average over 10 pigs to the litter—fancy and 
short heads. Prices reasonable for this lot 
of young gilts. We have about 70 head to 
select from. Come and see them. 


HICKORY FARM 


F. A. COCHRAN, Prop. 
DERITA, N. C. 
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Southern Hog and Stock Farms 
O. P. BARRY. 


Alexandria, - Tennessee. 
Poland China bred gi:ts and sows, serviceable 
boars and pigs of all ages. 


Duroc-Jersey Bred Sows 


Inow have young sows bred to registered boar no 
akin to them, to sell at-$30.00 each. Also 4 months old 
pigs at $12.00, and extra good ones 5 months old for $15.0 


each, 
J. W.Etchisom, - - - - - Cana.N.C 
Bermuda Stock Farm 


Choice Linch recta} and Poland China pigs 2 and 3 months 
old, price $10.00 and $15.00 each, best breeding, good in- 
dividuals, pedigree free. Satisfaction guaranteed, cor- 
respondence solicited. 

Eatonton, 6a 


J. A, Pinkerton, Prop., 


we tee ver 

715 DUROC-JERSEY Pits 
8 weeks to 6 months old, of tae richest breeding 
acown to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, au 


Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, a0 
Write tor prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO. 


Muiberry. Teun. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Every one a beauty—the best that can be raised. 
And at reasonable prices, too. Write 


DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R. 2, Mocksville, N.C 


FUR BREEDERS Qe acts Swine 


‘oc-Jersey Swine 
Bred and for sale. My herds combine the best 


btood lines of the breeds. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


at Indiana 1910, at bea‘ 
First Prize Boar of herd. Bred sows for 
early fall litters. Some growthy spring pigs, 
either sex. One herd under six months. Show 
pigs. Best blood lines. Prices reasonable. 
John M. Painter, Summit, Indiana. 


Show Winning Berkshires 


Herd won eleven ribbons last fall. Headed by 
Katonah’s Sambo, undefeated winner in State 
and open classes. Choice pigs for sale. 


Ridgeway Club, - - - Ridgeway, S.C 
Georgia Herd of Poland Chinas 


A great lot of pigs 2 to 6 months old of the nde smoete 
type with quality, out of large prolific sows an 
boars as good as breed affords. Bred sows and 
boars. Write me for prices. 

: - 4 Adairsville, G3. Ga. 


G6. L Trimble, 


Registered Poland Chinas 
All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks and buck 
iambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Har , Wy. 


POLAND CHINA tiVvud 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great'mas 
sive boars. All pure bred. 


T E. BROWN, - - - Marfreesboro, tem Tenn. 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES: 
Specia mid-season sale tried brood sows, oe 
$40 to $75. Guaranteed safe in pig- Boars te 
zits 3 to § months old from $15 to $27 50 on 
me your wapts, and yru will get a pediered 
wellys some hog. A C. McDANIEL, China Grove." 


Five Shropshire Ram Lambs 


FOR SALE. Unregistered. Price $12.50 each. 
f. o. b, Asheville. Address 


CHAS. A. WEBB, Asheville, N. 
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borne by some one and, no 
lier who is the shipper, the feeder 
is the man who pays for the cost of 
shipping and selling. That is true, 
put the shipper or butcher who buys 
your cattle at your farm is willing 
to work on a smaller percentage than 
on which you can do the work, or 
else he does it with smaller shrink- 
age, feed bills and commission 
charges. 

After the first season’s feeding in 
North Carolina, we were able to get 
the buyers to come to the farm 
and buy the cattle at farm weights. 
Where there are several carloads be- 
ing fed in one neighborhood, buyers 
will usually go to these farms to se- 
cure the cattle and this method of 
selling should be encouraged until 
we have better markets established 
and know more of the shipping busi- 
ness. Senator Tillman tells us his 
steers lost 102 pounds each, as the 
difference between the farm and 
market weights. This is a loss of 
about 10 per cent or of 50 cents a 
hundred on $5 a hundred cattle. 

Of course, it is simply outrageous, 
and inexcusable from any _ stand- 
point, to keep cattle four days en 
route from South Carolina to Wash- 
ington. Thirty-six hours, or a little 
over one-third that time, ought to 
have been ample. Here, then, is one 
cause of this large shrink. Another 
cause of so large a shrink may have 
existed in the manner of handling 
for three or four days before ship- 
ping. Methods of feeding to prevent 
large shrinkage in shipping will be 
discussed next week. 








Pump ail the 


Rane fs ora api 


engine troubles or expense. 
Rife Rams give 60 to 90% 
efficiency — greater than any other 
device for pumping water with water. 
Cost little to install — nothing to operate. 
Raise water 30 ft. for every foot of fall. Wadd 
supply pneumatic tanks against 100-lb. 
pressure. Pump automatically __. 
dayand night, winterand 
summer. Fully guaranteed. # 
Itthere is astream, pond / 
or spring within a mile, ff 
write for plans, book an 
trial offer, FREE. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. \ 
2190 Trinity Building, New York 



















“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use. 








WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE: & CO., Waverly, S. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry, 


LIME 


Is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
burest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc 
A dostal will give you reasons, 


POWHATAN LIME CO., :: : Strasburg, Va. 


Phosphorie Acid 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertiliser 











Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate, mixed 
With one load manure will increase your 
‘rop yield from 40 to 75 percent. W ite 
TODAY for Prices, 


Central Phosphate Compaay 


Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 























AIRLIE FARM 
REGISTERED SHAOPSHIKE SHEEP 


_ Ram Avd Ewe Lambs 
High class sheep, 


well bred and ll g ¥ 
Ready for sitioney, well gown 


Prices on application to 


ic, Groome, Warrentoa, Virginia. 


THE HOG THE REAL MORTGAGE 
LIFTER. 


Messrs. Editors: It takes quite a 
while and considerable expense to 
get into horse, mule and cattle rais- 
ing on a profitable basis, but with 
the hog is means business right now. 

The first thought should be, the 
purchase of a first-class brood sow. 
Buy only from a reliable person or 


firm. Beauty is well enough, even 
in a hog, but utility is the main 
point. A sow that will farrow from 


seven to ten pigs at a litter is prolific, 
and granting that she is well devel- 
oped, strong of bone and body, she 
should prove a profitable investment, 
provided she is a good and careful 
nurse. Such a sow is easily worth 
$100, so don’t stand back on paying 
a fair price for a good sow. 

As to care and feeding, above all 
things keep your hogs free of vermin. 

No hog can thrive that is covered 
with lice, and they are sure death 
to suckling pigs. Furnish your hogs 
with green pasture all the time, if 
possible. For fall grazing, oats, rye, 
wheat, and rape are splendid; tor 
early summer, Bermuda grass and 
Whipporwill peas are good, follow- 
ed by sorghum, peanuts and pota- 
toes. Last summer I planted peanuts 
after oats, in three-foot rows. I 
gave the nuts one cultivation, then 
fertilized in the water-furrow and 
sowed Dwarf Essex rape. When the 
peanuts matured, I ran a small plow 
on each side of them, turned the 
hogs on, and the way the hogs grew 
was a caution. When running on 
the peanuts and rape, they scarcely 
noticed water, as the rape furnished 
about all they required. 

I have been singularly fortunate in 
my 40 years’ experience, having lost 
but two shoats with cholera. My 
treatment of sick hogs has been, a 
liberal dose of calomel, followed by 
an antiseptic. I smear my trough 
bottoms with tar or coal-tar and place 
a liberal amount on their rubbing 
places. Don’t try to raise hogs in 
the dust, and covered with vermin: 
It won’t work. 

S. P. OLIVER. 

Brookhaven, Miss. 





MAKING BUTTER IN A ONE-COW 
DAIRY. 


Messrs. Editors: To make butter 
of the best quality it is necessary to 
have a cream separator, a cream vat 
in which to ripen the cream, and 
many other fixtures which would be 
impracticable unless one had a 
large amount of cream. In a one- 
cow dairy the most practical method 
of separation is the shallow pan sys- 
tem. Use large tin pans, two or 
three inches deep, and nearly as 
large at the bottom as at the top, 
made of heavy material. 

Now, a good churn is an absolute 
necessity if y@u expect to make good 
butter in any quantity. The rotary 
barrel churn is probably the best, 
with the revolving barrel churn and 
the swing churn close behind. These 
can be had in sizes small enough to 
churn two gallons of cream. Doubt- 
less the best churn for one-half gal- 


! lon to a gallon of cream is the dash- 
| er churn made of cedar. But to churn 
‘a quart or so of cream I’ve never seen 
! anything that would equal a glass 


fruit jar. To churn in a fruit jar, 
fill the jar not more than half full 
of cream and shake moderately. A 
good rubber riag is required under 
the cap to prevent leaking; and the 


' cap must be slackened a few times 





| week, 


when you begin churning, to let the 
air escape. 

The most important feature about 
any churn is to have little or no ob- 
struction inside the churn, as pad- 
dles or any other obstruction which 
the cream comes in contact with 
tends to break the fat globules and 
impair the texture of the butter. The 
cream should be churned every day, 
and never less than three times a 
When the cream from the 





two or more milkings is put togeth- 
er it should be stirred well every 
time new cream is added, and no new 
cream should be put in for twelve 
hours before churning. The cream 
should be churned at from 24 to 36 
hours old. But without modern 
equipment there is little you can do 
to govern the ripening. In warm 
weather keep the cream as cool as 
possible without ice, and if the uten- 
sils are thoroughly sterilized every 
time they are used, it will rarely be 
over-ripe in two days. In cold weath- 
er it is often necessary to add a 
starter, that is, a little buttermilk 
or sour cream, and to keep in a 
warm room. 

The proper temperature for churn- 
ing is about 65 degrees. It is best to 
have a good dairy thermometer, 
which will cost very little; but if you 
have none, have your cream at a 
temperature that will feel cool to the 
finger. If the cream is cold, it must 
be warmed. This is done best by set- 
ting the vessel containing the cream 
into a larger one containing hot wa- 
ter, and stirring the cream constant- 
tly until it is warm enough. Don’t 
heat the cream until it feels warm to 
the finger, for that would be 100 de- 
grees or more, and will ruin the 
cream, and cause the butter to be 
puffy and pasty. Cold well water is 
about the proper temperature. In 
the summer-time cream will general- 
ly be about the proper temperature 
early in the forenoon if exposed to 
the air. Under normal conditions it 
will require about 30 minutes to 
churn, and good butter canmot be 
made in much less time than 30 min- 
utes. Stop churning when the butter 
is in a granular state, about the size 
of peas. Never whip cream in a 
bowl! with a spoon if you want good 
butter. 

Be sure to sterilize all utensils 
every time they are used. They 
should be sufficiently heated with 
boiling water that the heat of the ves- 
sel will dry itself. Do not use 
any crock or enamelware, as it will 
crack and make room for millions 
of bacteria that. water cannot reach. 
Heavy tinware makes the best milk 
utensils, and it will not rust if kept 
sterilized. Do not work the butter 
with your hands. Use hardwood 
paddles and get all the milk out. T. 


PURE BRED STOCK FOR SALE 


White Wyandotte and White Leghorn pullets 
and hens, also cockerels of either breed. Berk- 
shire pigs, young boars and gilts. Holstein bull 
and Holstein bull calves. Being bred in the 
South our stock is acclimated and you run no 
risk. All stock guaranteed. Special low prices 
for a short time. Write today for full particulars 


R. E. CRALDOCK, IGLOE FARM, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, 





Route 1. 





Mecklenburg Berkshire Farm 
Nice lot of Berkshire pigs now rezdy for ship- 
ment at two to three months oid, weighing 
from 50 to 60 pounds each. All registered and 
pedigrees furnished. Special prices for Aggust 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 


Come and See Our Crops 


We raise the finest Cotton, Corn, Apples, 
Peaches and Grapes in the.country. This is the 
ideal spot for a truck, fruit, poultry or dairy 
farm. No pests, pure water, sixty inches rain- 
fall, high altitude, cool summers, mild winteis, 
best of prices and close to markets. Any size 
acieage tracts. Wrive for detailed information. 


Albert M. Bagley, Corneiia, Georgia. 


Fine Farm uf 421 Acres in Mergan Co., Georgia 
One of the best, healthiest sections of middle Georgia. 
Naturaily divisible into the fullowing: 
liv acres upland and creek boitoms, one settlement, 








000. 

126 acres, containing some fine land and large quanti 
of saw mil timber, no bwidings, $4,000. bs ” 

6? 1-2 acres, one settlement, $2,50u. 

148 acres, about 58 enclosed by Page’s 58 in. wire fenc- 
ing. Two settlements; 3 dwe.lings—2, 4, 7 rooms—2 horse 
barns, large cow barn, farge hog barn. Fine orchard. 
This sect.on, with househvid and kitchen furniture,$8,000, 
The enthe tarm is admirably situated for agricul.ure, 
stock raising ana merchandising. Convenient to 
churches, schvols, and caily mail. 2 1-2 miles from R. R. 
1itle guaranteed. One-third cash, 1emainder in annual 
paymenis 8 per cent, tor long terms, if desired. Adaress 


CRESCENT FARM, 
Box No. 12, Route 3, Farmington, Ga. 


180-Acre Farm 


With 80 acres good cleared land, and 100 acres 
good woods and timber; press and 6-horse power 
engine and 40-saw Eagle gin and condenser; one 
60-saw Winship gin; one 60-saw Smith gir, ene 
20-horse vower J. I. Case traction engine, with 
steel boiler jacketed, all pract.c_Hy new. 

R. E. 1UC KER, Winterville, N.C. 
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In this department we shall pubiish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We-do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchoser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 


Georgia Farm Lands 


1200 Acres Rid Lev.l Land 


800 acres in cultivation, balance in yellow and 
slash pine. Good dwellings, barns and tenant 
houses; 22 mules, corn, fudder, cotton seed gin- 
nery, saw mill, farm tools «nd wagons; well 
watered. 


400 Acres Red and Sandy Land flay Sub swil 


300 acres in cultivation, balance in yellow nd 
slash pine, good aweiling and tenant houses; 
well watered. 


300 Acres Red Level Land 


250 acres in cultivation, balance in oak and 
pine timber. G od owelliug and tenant houses 
and barn; six mules, corn, fodder, cotton seed, 
farm tools and wagons; well watered. 


H. W. Taytor, Estate, Marshaliville Ga. 
North Carolina 


Farm Bargains 


We have 10 farms adapted to the cultivation 
of small grain, cotton, fruit and truck, within 
1 1-2 to 3miles of good growing town of Ramseur 
from whico point four trains ruu daly to 
Greensboro. These farms rarg- from 40 to 150 
acres and are alladjoninz. Well watered and 
timbered. Waite for pa.ticulars, 


flammer & Co.. Asheboro, N. C. 


To Buy, Sell Farms 


or Exchange 


WRITE ; 
W. H. Parrish, Real Estate Agent, Coats, N. C. 


FIxE FARM FOR RENT OR S;LE 


Will rent ‘Little Dover’, on C. & O., west of 
Richmond, the whole 309 acies for $1,000. or half 
of it for $600, only as a hay, stock or dairy farm. 
One of tie best farms in Virginia, E:ght mule« 
needed Owners have spent considerable money 
on farm in last six years. 100 acres in pasture, 
140 acres for crops including 105 acres of best 
meadow in State. Two residences, ten farm 
buildings and silo in good order. Market at 
farm for all hay and grain the furm can produce 
26 acres produced 45 tons timothy in the drought 
this season. Address 


REV. THOMAS SEMMES, 
206 S Cherry St., Richmond, Va. 


Two Valuable Farms 


One of 254 acres 3 miles from South Hill, Va., 
and 4 miles from LaCrosse, Va. Suitabie for 
corn, cotton, tobacco and grasses. Land just a 
little rolling. Seventy-five acres ready for cul- 
tivation, the remainder in woods. No houses 
on it. School on the edge of the farm, churches 
convenient. Good neighborhood. Much traveled 
public road divides the farm in halves. Price 
$15 per acre. Terms, one-third cash, balance in 
one and two years. |. 

The other is six miles from South Hill, Va, 
and contains 130 acres. School, church and 
post oifice within half mile of farm Land adapt- 
eito growth of tovacco, corn, cotton, grasses, 
peanuts and wheat. No buildings on the farm. 
Piice $12 50 per acie, one third cash, balance in 
one ana two years. Both farms are being sold to 
settie an estate. For further particulars address 


T. R. Walker, . - Littleton, N. C. 


Valuable Farms For Sale at Auction 


Tne celebrated W. E. and L. B. Holt farms, 
five miles south of Burlington have been a 
into small farms and will be sold at puplic auc- 
tion on Tuesday, August 29th, 1911. — 

No beiter soul in North Carolina, dark red, 
highly improved, well watered, and timbered. 
20 io 200 acres in each farm. Macadam road, rural 
telephones, rural mail routes, good schools, 
ehurches, healthy location, excellent neighbor- 
hood. 

Terms, one-fourth cash, balance in 1, 2 and 3 
years. ‘ree carriages meet all trains on day 
of sale. Free barbecue. For information and 
detailed description, address. 


Alamance Insarance & Keal Estate Company, 
BURLINGTON N.C. 


75-Acre Farm 


Best 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
State right near new macadam road. Laud 
high and going leher, but I will sell this farm 
reasonabie, as it is two miles from our home 
farms, making it too costly for us to work. 
Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N.C. 


Virginia and North Carolina 
Farm and Timber Lands 


for sale at very reasonable prices. If you are 
thinking of changing your location, and wish to 
better your condition, call on or write, THE 
REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va., for catalgague and prices. 


VIRGINIA FARMS 


We have a large aumber nice cheap 
fares for sale; healhful locality. 
Write for catalog. 



































JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Ive, 


Chase City, Mecklenburg Ce., Va, 
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White Lead on the Farm 
Outbuildings 


Every building on your farm that is built 
of good lumber deserves good paint, Thor- 
ough painting means lower repair bills, 
longer life for the building, and an attract- 
ive, prosperous appearance for your whole 
place. 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed cil makes an idegl paint for farm 
buildings. It protects the surface perfectly and 
keeps out the rain and frost. Now is the time to 
protect your buildings against the fall rains and the 
winter weather. 

Our Free Painting Helps 

- We will send you free on re- 
quest color schemes and miscel- 
Janeous painting instructions that 
you will find of real. nractical 
value. Ask for Helps 2413 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
New York Cleveland Chicago 8t. Louis 
Keston Buffalo Cincinnati San Francisco 













(Jobn T. Lewis & Divs. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 











} ed 
( as Ph 
colts, ae SS NAY 
trotting- sat 

bred horses; exercising draft horses, and for rural 
mail carriers for one horse ora pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write for;Cat.S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO.,Aurora, Ill. 


DONT EXPORT CORN 
RAISE THE BEST HOGS 


THERE CAN BE BUT 
ONE BEST 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 
v  bcrubhogs? Two of our 0.1. C. 
hogs weighed 2806 Ibs. We 
are headquarters for breed- 
ers. Will send sample pair 

of our famous 


O.1.C.HOGS 


i i first t. W. 
pene tage mis = a 
























blogs of thoroughbred swine in the 
we The L. B. Silver Co. 
1508 Citizens Cleveland, 0. 





Write for Circulars 
U. S. Government 
inspected herd 


Eetablisnad fie *9R%: 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 














PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 


atl) 




















THRESHING CORN FODDER. 


A New Plan Which is Worth Consid- 
ing. 


Messrs. Editors: Many times one 
hears of the advantage and great 
saving of using the whole corn stalk 
instead of letting it stay in the field, 
“topping it’ or “pulling the fodder.”’ 
To save it some buy expensive corn 
shredders or cutters that can be used 
for nothing else, but discard them 
after a few years of use. One rea- 
son for this disuse is the hard work 
necessary to save the fodder after it 
is shredded. This shredded corn 
fodder is difficult to handle when 
loose. The writer’s experience with 
corn fodder may be of benefit to 
others similarly situated. 

No corn stalks are topped and no 
fodder pulled, as these particles are 
expensive in labor and the corn 
many times shrinks in weight more 
than the value of fodder saved. The 
corn desired for fodder is cut with 
a corn harvester or corn binder when 
at the right stage. There is very 
little, if any, shrinkage in the grain 
over letting it fully mature in the 
field. The bundles are shocked, 20 
and more in a place. Close to the 
top, this shock is tied tight with 
binder twine to prevent water get- 
ting into the shock. To get it tied 
tight a long rope with a ring in one 
end is used to draw it up before ty- 
ing with the twine. 

This fodder is left to dry for a 
few weeks, then stacked, ears and 
all, in the same manner as wheat or 
oat bundles, remembering to always 
keep the middle of the stack full. 
These corn fodder stacks are large 
enough to hold 3v or more shocks 
from the field. There it cures thor- 
oughly if properly put up. The corn 
on the stalk keeps as well as in the 
crib and the fodder stays bright. It 
must never be stacked damp or it 
will spoil. 


When it is well dried it is run 
through a threshirg machine that is 
used for threshing oats. The shelled 
corn is sacked or j:ut into bins ready 
for feeding. Some of this corn will 
be cracked, but that does not injure 
its feeding value. The hay press is 
put under the straw-carrier and the 
shredded corn fodder is baled as fast 
as it comes there. This baling makes 
the handling, otherwise very hard, 








Fifty Dollars Profit Per Acre 


Growing Oats and Peas with 


Open Furrow 
Grain Drill 


The Cole 





It has been done time and again. 


Youcan do it. 


welcome to use the plans, whether you buy our drills or not. 
98 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
have been raised by sowing oats in cotton in October, two furrows to each middle. No damage 


tothe cotton. Write for Free Booklet. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 400, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Plain instructions sent free. You are 


very easy. It also economizes space 
in storing and prevents waste when 
fed to stock. The cobs are broken 
to pieces by the cylinder and go into 
the shredded fodder. 

Generally all but one set of concave 
teeth are taken from the threshing 
machine and blank concaves are used 
instead. This work is little, if any, 
harder on the machine than thresh- 
ing oats or wheat, as the tearing of 
the corn stalks take place in the cyl- 
inder which is very solid. The stalks 
make a great noise when going in 
the machine, but no attention need 
be given to that. 

JESSE M. JONES. 

Montgomery, Ala. 





SELECT EARLY-MATURING 
TON FOR SEED. 


COT- 


When the Boll Weevil Comes You 
Will Have to Have Varieties of 
This Kind. 


To evade the attack of boll wee- 
vils an early-fruiting variety is neces- 
sary. Many have confounded early 
fruiting with early maturity and have 
sought and obtained seed from the 
northern and northeastern limits of 
the cotton-growing area. These have 
usualy been small-bolled, early-ma- 
turing varieties, and have not pleased 
many of the cotton growers farther 
south who wanted a variety with a 
larger boll, with thicker hulls and 
more storm resistant. These small 
bolled, early-maturing varieties have 
usually made cotton as well as most 
other varieties; but have not, per- 
haps, made any larger yields than 
the best, early-fruiting, larger-bolled 
varieties. This simply shows that a 
small boll and early maturity are not 
essential in a variety to avoid boll 
weevil attacks, in the southern and 
western part of the Cotton Belt. In 
thé northern part of the cotton area 
they will be necessary qualities after 
the coming of the weevils just as they 
are now necessary in that area, owing 
to the shortness of the season. But 
in so far as aiding to escape the at- 
tacks of boll weevils is concerned, 
early fruiting is the essential quality. 

This early fruiting is necessary, 
for only the first bolls put on can es- 
cape the weevils. Later in the sea- 
son practically all squares will be 
punctured, and thus it matters little 
what characters the bolls would pos- 
sess; but those bolls put on early in 
the season may escape because of 
the comparatively small number of 
weevils that pass through the winter. 
If a plant can be secured that will be- 
gin fruiting early, the better chance it 
will have of escaping thg weevils. Af- 
ter the bolls have become partiaily 
grown they are not likely to be at- 
tacked, especially while there are 
squares and tender young bolls to be 
found. The larger-bolled varieties 
have thicker hulls and consequently 
more quickly and readily escape the 
attacks of the weevils. 

The essential point, then, in a va- 
riety which will best escape boll wee- 
vil attacks is early fruiting; but af- 
ter this has been secured, then all 
those qualities which go to make a 
desirable variety before, the coming 
of the weevils are equally desirable in 
a variety after the weevils arrive. 
Can such an early-fruiting variety be 
obtained? We know that some indi- 
vidual plants and some varieties fruit 
earlier in their growth or develop- 
ment and earlier in the season than 
do others. That is, some individual 
plants in all varie:ies and some va- 
rieties put on a larger number of 
bolls and a larger percentage of their 
fruit by August 1st, for instance, than 
do others. When such a tendency 
.exists in certain plants we may be 
Sure that the average can be in- 





creased—that we can by selection 
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Vil 


get a variety in which a larger num 
ber of plants will put ona larger pep 
cent of their bolls earlier in the goa. 
son. Of course, this tendency Will be 
increased by a fertile, well draineg 
warm soil; but something can also 
be done to increase that tendency by 
a proper selection of the variety and 
of the plants of such a variety, fron 
which to save and for planting, 





SHEDDING OF COTTON FORms, 


Messrs. Editors: This is the ggg. 
son when complaints of shedding of 
cotton forms may be expected to be 
come general. Much as we may think 
of shedding as a wasteful Process, 
and desire to prevent it, the fact jg 
that shedding seems in most cases to 
be a provision of nature to prevent 
the partial maturing of a greate 
number of cotton bolls than the ot. 
ton plant could develop to the nor. 
mal size. Usually on perfectly hea}. 
thy plants, well fertilized and cult. 
vated, the number of squares, 
blooms and young bolls dropped dur. 
ing the entire growing season js 
about as large as the number carriej 
to maturity. Often there are nearly 
twice as many forms shed as ma 
tured. 

Additional and abnormal shedding 
may result from any condition that 
suddenly reduces the amount of 
moisture available to the plant: for 
example, failure to maintain a goijl 
mulch in dry weather may increase 
the amount of shedding; and so ap 
parently may too thick a stand of 
cotton. I have observed very slight, 
if any, connection between the kind 
of fertilizer and the amount of shed- 
ding of cotton forms. The case here 
is quite different from the shedding 
of leaves in late summer and fall, 
due to the presence of cotton rust, 
which is usually prevented or re 
duced by kainit or other form of 
potash applied at the usual time. 

When we have done everything 
possible to afford the cotton plant 
the best condition for growth, ani 
yet find that many of the blooms are} 
dropping,. let us not worry unduly, 
nor assume that the boll weevil may 
be present, or that ‘“‘some mysterious 
insect about as bad as the boll wee 
vill” is causing the damage. In all 
probability the crop will make a sat- 
isfactory yield and the shedding will 
cease when the number of forms i 
reduced to correspond with the 
plant’s ability to support them. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





NORTH CAROLINA TOBAOOO 
ACREAGE. 


At the August meeting of the 
Vance County, N. C., Farmers’ Union, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas, some of the newspapers 
of the State have seen fit to publish 
an estimate of the tobacco acreage of 
North Carolina for the year 1911, 
placing the figures at 250,000 a 
against 240,000 acres for 1910, and 
thus indicating an increase of 10,000 
acres. 

And whereas, since this estimate 
was brought to our attention, after a 
thorough investigation as was poss 
ble to us, we find that actually there 
has not been over 65 per cent of last 
year’s acreage planted to tobacco this 
year, which means the planting of 
only 156,000 acres. 3 

Therefore be it resolved, That 
the Farmers’ Union of Vance County, 
in session of August 12, 1911, con- 
demn such random estimates as Uh 
reliable and misleading and as actu- 
ally disastrous to the best interest 
of the tobacco of this great State. 

CHAS. E. FULLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Henderson, August 14, 1911. 

I think lots of my Progressive 
Farmer; don’t think I-could do with- 
out it. ‘Fertilizing for Profit” is the 
very thing I wanted; it tells me just 
what I needed to know.—W. C. wht 
ley, Ellerbee, S. C. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


—————————— . 
Registered Duroc Jersey pigs, $8. T.J. Davis, 


Eidson, Tenn. :; 
nd China pigs from prize-winners. 

onieed; Chester, S. C, 

<bred White Leghorn cockerels, $1 each. 

Milton Henley, Sanford, N. C. 








Jos. 





Pure 
Mrs. J. ; : 
: d pigs for sale. 
Berkshire hogs 4th, Taylorsville, N. C 





Registered 





stock. Jas. “a 
1s Appler seed oats for sale in any 
aeahte. “Otto Kaufman, Walhalla, S. C, 





lie pups, the intelligent kind. John 
eto ooo North 90th St., Richmond. Va. 


= roc-Jersey pigs, 6 to 8 weeks 
Ba poo 3 P. Leach, Jr., Littleton, N. C. 


—Nicely marked, pure-bred setter 
iam a redale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton. Va. 


i for $35 gets my fine Poland China 
eee eat old. E. fucker, Winterville, 
N. C. 














i n clover seed in the chaff, $6 per 
ied pounds. N. A. Hartsfield, Forestville, 
N.C 





or exchange property, address 


. sell , J 
Ne Pond Business Agency, Minneapolis, 


No:thwestern 
Minn. 

" hundred_bushels’’ Seed Oats, $1.50 bu. 
wee for quantity price. RK. P. Sieinheimer, 
Brooks, Ga 

d hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
sad. Pp. You make the price. E.G. Jones 
Iron Works Rock Hill, S C. 


Island Red pullets and cockerels, March 
oo em fine stock. Write for prices. Mrs. 
R. P. Steinheimer,. Brooks, Ga. 


rth hogs—A few choice boar pigs. Ten 
wooks $15 50; twelve weeks, $20.50. Registered. 
Frank Littleford. Skyland, N. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley, Egg plant Pepper, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Sage and Tomato plants. 
Geo. M. Todd. Greenshoro, N_C. 


Berkshires—I have pleased customers all over 
theSouth. Write for prices on pigs, bred gilts 
andsows. R. P. Steinheimer, Brooks. Ga. 


No. 11 ‘‘Obio” four-knife Ensilage Cutter, with 
plower and 36 feet blow pipe. Used only five 
days. $68f.0.b. A. Swain & Bro., Plymouth, 
N.C 


























Eight pure-bred “Crystal” White Orpington 
cockerels (Kellerstrass strain), five months old. 
Price $ each. Miss Lucy C. Staton, Speed, 
N.C. 





Am in the real estate business, making farm- 
lands a specialty. If you wish to sell, buy or 
lease a farm, write me. A. B. Deans, Wilson, 
N.C. 





Pen headed by third prize cockerel great Ap- 
palachian Exposition. Fifteen eggs, dollar. Sin- 
gle Comb Buff Leghorns. Woolley’s Farm, Route 
4, Charlotte, N. C 


Registered Duroe-Jersey pigs (not related), 
$7.50 each; grade pigs from large stock, $4.00 
each. Bred sows tor sale. J. H. Patterson, 
Route 8, Ashland, Va. 


Crushed oyster shells for poultry—To further 
reduce stock, 100 pounds, 55c; 500, $2 25; 1,000, 
$4.00, They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte 
&Co,, Waverly Mills, S. C. 


Iam now offering for sale a few April, May 
and June hatched cockerels from_my famous 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. Prices right. 
J. Spencer, Blackstone, Va. 


For sale—Rife’s No. 10 Water Engine, used 
two months. Reason for selling, insufficient 
water. Neighbor has No. 15; wan-s to exchange. 
Will sell either for forty dollars. N. Ramie 
Harrell, Route 3, Darlington, S. C. 


Wanted—A hustling man to take charge of 
arm. Grow strawberries, fruits and general 
farm products. Must be sober and married, 
as there is a nice bouse anthe place. Location, 
Bladenboro, N. C Don’t write unless you mean 
business. C.S Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 




















Registered Berkshire pigs, State Farm strain, 
and as good as they grow, $6 each; pair $10, 
fo. b. Ft. Mitchell. Also 200 bushels Leap’s 
Prolific wheat. recleaned and clear of all im- 
purities. A fine grain and finer yielder. $1.50 
.0.b. W.H. Crafton, Drakes Branch, Va. 


Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating, recleaned, and well sacked. Sam- 
les submitted if desired. Low prices. Also reg- 
Essex pigs, service boars, and sows in 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registered 
x boar. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
cheap. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C 








For rent on shares, farm of 46 acres, 25 open. 
New cottage, wond, good water. Rev istered 

tkshires, two fine cows, modern dairy barn, 
necessary stock and implements. Scientific 
farming. Good market for small fruits. More 
land if able to handle. Work for two hustlers, 
German preferred. W. E. Jenkins, Box 1106, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Wanted—One young white man with family, 
for regular farm work. Four mises from Dur- 
am. On gnacadam road. Also Durham & South- 
ern Railroad station on farm. Farming done 
¥ Modern methods, and with two- horse imple- 
ments. Wages paid regularly every month. 
h ree families now on farm. New, well-painted 
ouse. Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N C. 


For sale--At'a great bargain, one second hand, 

I circle, double stroke, steel lined Hay Press. 
18 ls one of the famous Tower Hay Presses: 
as only been used a short time, and for actual 
pee ls as good as new. The party who 
wusht this press made one cash payment and 
ti ‘as unable to pay balance, so we are in position 
0 offer you areal bargain. We will sell the 
press under an absolute guarantee that it is as 
a as new, and that it wiil do first class work. 
ress Crabtree Mfg. Co.. Chattanooga Tenn 











For sale—I bought late last 
year 623 acres of 
wna near Vass, Moore Co., N.C. I cleared last 
be mpl acres, and have the best cotton. corn, 
gro - Potatoes I ever saw grown in new 
the - I bought with the purpose of dividing 
some good man. This is fine land trav- 
scho and surrounded by good roads, good 
in half’, with music school, and an electric plant 
at a b a mile. lToffer to sell half of this land 
of fee which has a one horse farm cleared 
crib ’and; three room house; two stables and 
Vass, N tite or come to see, W. J. Stephenson, 


(Report a by W. T. Williams, editor The 
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| The Markets 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
‘Good middling. 




















13% 
Strict middling -...........------.... 13% ™ 
Middling. ...00....... 13% * 
Off grades wai 13 to 18% 











_—__— 


SAVANNAH OOTTON. 


tton Record.) 








Week ending Aug. 14, 
Spot Cotton—Good ordinary.........-—— -... 7 | 
WPUOGHDY Acts caine ccunsian 11% 
Middling . 11% 
Good middling ~~... tmean 12% 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton -—.-.. nominal 
Cottonseed meal—per ton--....__.... $26. to 27. 


Total sales, bales 1893. 


New crop just beginning to move. Quotations 
reduced to the basis of new crop. 





RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Man , 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) — 


Steers, best, per cwt.,-------__. 
medium to good, per cwt., 
common to fair, per cwt.,........ 
Heifers, -best, per cwt. ----.--____ 
medium to good, per cwt., 
common to fair, per cwt., . 
Cows, best, per cwt., ----... ania 
medium to good, per cwt., -----. 
common to fair, per cwt., ...--.. 
Oxen, per cwt., 
Bulls, per cwt. 
Calves, extra, per cwt.,--......-..... 
medium, per cwt.,..—--------. __ 
Dairy cows; per head..—-......___. 
Hogs, best, per cwt., ------.--. 
BOOG; DUP CW bs rcisisidecinnaicccuis 
sows and stags, per cwt.,..—.... 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,------.__..__... 
common to fair, per cwt., ...-..~. 
DS, DEP CWheyennenocenceeccdian 


CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 


D.S. C. R. Sides, ee 
D. S. Bellies, a Hs 
D.S. Butts 


Butter, creamery... ____. ommw coco 
Hams, choi od 


4 
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Lard, pure, tierces 
Meal, pearl_____....... 
Meal, common 
—Timothy. 

Corn—whit 
Corn, mixed 
Oats, clipped, white. 
Oats, mixed . 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel.... 

rn chop, per 100 pounds-_--...___. 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pounds.__.___ 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds-_....._. 























BRBASERES 


Hulls, per 100 








Middlings, per 100 pounds -—--.___. 
Cotton Ties, pieced i 


Rebundled 
New Ties 
a 


Bagging, 2 comaseebieeaiie « wee % 
Flour—Soring wheat patent-—____ $5.75 to 6.25 4 


Patent 
2... ae 
“hoice 


4.75 











oS8sasses 











RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


Our market continues to be quiet 
with little tobacco offered and small 
sales. The weather continues, how- 
ever, much the same up to this writ- 
ing. There have been local showers 
in various sections of this State and 
the aspect of the crop varies some- 
times in a few miles or from farm to 
farm. It is almost 
make any exact estimate of what the 





Cheap, two female Irish Setter pups. B 
Greensboro. N. C. tht sala 





The Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, have 1,300 


glars sashes for use in early thoroughbred plant 
raising. 


100 bred-to-lay single comb Rhode Island Red 
pullets. 3 to 4 months old. $1 to $1.25. Buggaboo 
Farm, Dimmette, N. C. 


Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 
40-pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co , Burlington, N. C. 


For sale—Pure-bred Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Red and Single Comb White Orpington cock- 
erels J.C. Hedrick Stony Point, N. C. 


Wanted—By man of experience, position as 
superintendent of farm. Reference furnished. 
Aadroas H. W. P., Route 1, Box 42, Kelford, 

















75 White Orpington pullets and cockerels 
must go at $1 each. Ten hens and one cockerel 
id oe qe quick. L. M. Nolen, Rocking- 

am, N. C. 





Superintendent wanted for six-horse farm. 
Middle aged married man preferred; experi- 
sneed in handling live stock. Box 143, Char- 
otte, N. C. 





Feather beds—Mail us $10 and We will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and 6- 
pound pair of pillows, freight prepaid. Turner 
& Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte, N. C 


One hundred Duroc-Jersey pigs, 8 weeks to 4 
months old, of the richest breeding. Few Du- 
roc and Berkshire mixed. Registered Duroc 
boar, 2 years old. Attractive prices. W. Gil- 
liam Brown, Carthage, N. C 


Six hens or pullets and cock $10. Columbian 
Wyand-ttes, R. I. Reds (both combs), S. C. Buff 
Orpingtons, Brown ahd White Leghorns, In- 
dian Runner ducks—6 ducks, 2 drakes, $10; trio 
best $5. L. Pollock,-Hohenwald, Tenn. 
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and moisture. 








Biscuit. 


full flavored throughout. 


see how fresh, firm and 
flaky the moisture- 
proof packagekeeps 
them.” 


Never sold 


in bulk 


“No, Madam, we don’t sell soda 
rackers by the pound any more. 
“No matter what precautions are 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust 
In afew days the crackers 
become musty and soggy, and taste like most 
anything except a cood cracker. 
“If you want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 


“These soda crackers are crisp and 


“When you get them home, 
open the package and you'll 


(13) 709 





crop is going to yield as the rains 
have been so scattered during the 


whole summer. We hear that the 
farmers are preparing to save all the 
dark primings which can be saved and 
expect that quite a large lot of these 
primings will come to market. Most 
of the upland markets will open on 
the first of next month; which is com- 
paratively late, and cutting of the 
crop will also be delayed considerably 
on account of the late start which 
the plants have been having. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


(Reported by F. J. Root.) 

Southern potatoes, $2.25@2.50 per 
bbl. for No. 1; seconds, $1.30@1.80; 
culls, 80c.@$1. Sweets, $2.50@4; 
yams, $2@83. Onions, $1@1.12 per 
basket for yellow; red, per bag, 
$1.30@1.50; white, $1@2 per pas- 
ket. Cabbage, 75c.@$1.25 per bbl. 
for white. Beans, green, 15@ 25c. per 
basket; limas, per basket, $1.50@2 
for ‘‘potato,’ and 50c.@$1 for 
reoeg,” Beets, $1@1.25 per bbl., 
tops off, or $1.25@1.50 per 100 
bunches. Carrots, $1@1.50 per bbl. 
Cucumbers, 20@40c. per bbl. Corn, 
$1.25@1.50 per 1v0 ears. Celery, 
20@40c. per bunch. Cauliflower, $2 
@4 per bbl. Chicory, 25@75c. Es- 
carol, same. Horseradish, $3@6 per 
100 tbs. Lettuce, 30@70c. per bbl. 
Leeks, $1 @2 per 100 b’chs. Okra, per 


peach basket, 25@40c. Oysterplant, 
$2@3 per 100 bunches. Peas, $1@ 
1.75 per large pasket, large peas. 


Peppers, 75c.@$1.25 per bbl. Rad- 
ishes, per 100 bunches, 75c.@ $1.25. 


Romaine, 25@80c. per bbl. Spinach, 
75e.@$1 per bbl. Squash, 75c.@ 


1.00 per bbl. for Marrow, or 50 
@75c. for Yellow Crookneck. Tur- 
nips, 50c.@$1.25 per bbl., tops off. 
Tomatoes, 35@75c. per box. Water- 
cress, $1@2 per 100 bunches. 





What the States Are Doing. 


Arecord of what the 1910’ Census showed as 
to forward progress in each Southern State. 











FARM VALUES IN GEORGIA IN- 
CREASE 15 PER CENT. 


Georgia tells the same story as 
most of the other Southern States 
in regard to land values and size of 
farms. The total farm acreage in 
1910 was only 2 per cent larger than 
in 1900, but the improved acreage 
was 16 per cent larger. The average 
value of land and buildings per acre 
had increased from $6.95 per acre to 
$17.78, or 156 per cent. The value 
of implements and machinery had in- 
creased 132 per cent, the amount ex- 
pended for labor 81 per cent, and the 
amount expended for fertilizers 193 
per cent. The average farm had de- 
creased in size from 118 to 93 acres. 

In 1900 there were 224,691 farms 
in the’ State, of which 88,529 were 
worked by the owners and 134,560 by 
tenants. In 1910, of the 290,499 
farms, 98,459 were worked by their 
owners and 190,640 by tenants. This 
is not so good a showing as most of 
the States made, for the tenant-work- 
ed farms had increased from 60 per 
cent in 1900 to 66 per cent in 1910. 

Of the total number of farms in 
1900, 63 per cent were operated by 
white farmers and 39 per cent by ne- 
groes. In 1910 only 58 per cent 
were operated by whites and 42 per 
cent by negroes. This gain of 5 per 
cent in the number of negro farm- 
ers is unfortunate, in our opinion, 
and is equaled in no other State. 





There u:c two times in a man’s 
life when he should not speculate; 
when he can’t afford to and when he 
can.—Mark Twain. 
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THE ENGINE YOU NEED 








The Foos Gas Engine 





Cuts Fuel Costs ‘|, 


KEROSENE OIL can be used with 
perfect satisfaction. Thus, its cost 
of operation is one-half that of other 
engines. No other engine ap- 
proaches it for utility on the farm— 
the small but powerful FOOS is just 
what you need for peanut and wheat 
machinery. | . 

For cotton gins, the larger, higher 
powered engines are the choice of 
America’s most expert mecharics 
and engineers. : 

So simple, so useful, so economt- 
eal, you just can’t afford to do with- 
out it, Mr. Farmer! } 

If we have no agent in your lo- 
cality, write us for our Special Low 
Price. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CO. 
PETERSBURG, VA. 


WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


Ger Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 
Atlanta. Ga. 


sone, TANKS 


























for storage of water, oil, other liquids or 
grain. We make tanks to suit your 
requirements, round, square, oblong, 
tapering—any shape, any size, up to 
10,000 gallons. Plain or corrugated. 
Also underground storage gasoline 
tanks. All our American island step 

esisting American Ingot Iron guaranteed to lasta 
fetton seed tor cur illustrated TANK Booklet and tell 
us just what you require. Prices reasonable. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


DeeringCorn Harvester 


Will sell cheap or ex- 
changefor young cattle. 


R. L. STROWD, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
TheVictor Pea Huller 


thrashes Peas, Beans, etc. Strong, 
easily operated and light in weight. 
Does nearly as much work as lar- 



















ger and heavier machines. Good 
i\ wheat fan and separator. Cata- 
logue free. Address VICTOR PEA 


HULLER CO., Dept. 2, Rome, Ga. 


‘RANGER’ BICYCLES 





Have imported rolfer chains, sprock- 
ets and pedais; New Depirture C ast- 
er Braxes and Huts; Puncture-Proof 
Tires: highest grade equipment and 
Many advanced testuies possessed by 
no other wheels. Guaranteed 5 years. 


FACILORY PRICES roe. hen 


others ask for cheap wheels. Other re- 
liable mode!s trom $12 uy. A few good 
second-hand machines $3 to $8. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL -X i, 


on approval,freight prepaid, anywhere 
in U. &., without a cent in advanc>. DO 
NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tres 
from anyone at any price until you get our big 
new catilog and special prices, and a marvel- 
ous new offer. A postal bringseverything. Write 
now. 
TIRES Coaster Brake Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, 
and sundries half usual prices. Rider Agents 
everywhere are cciring money selling our bicycles, 
tres and sundries. Write t.day. 
mEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.N228 CHICAGO. 


Improved Farm Machinery 
IN PERFECT CONDITION 


One No 1 Smaliey Shredder, good as new, slight'y 
nsed. Cost $75; will take $50. A very light-runniay ma- 
enine—and a bargiin. Also one rew Southern Cutaway 
ha row, 18-in discs, only slightly used In perfeet con- 
dition, with both tougue and tongue truck comple'e. 

$30; will take $20. These prices are f 0. b. cars 
Hogansvitie, 


GLE SOW, R. F. D., Hogansville, Ga. 
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Spurs for Poultrymen. 





Keep all moldy, musty litter away 
from fowls, as well as musty feeds. 
They breed disease. 

* * * 
Now is a good time to sow rape 
and rye for the poultry during the 
winter. Don’t neglect this. 

* * * 
Watch the late-hatched chicks for 
lice and mites. If any are lurking 
around at all, they will seize upon 
the smallest chicks in full force. 

* * * 
Try some fall chicks. A few dozen 
hatched in August and September 
will greatly reduce the feed bill of 
the hens during moult, when they 
hardly pay their feed with eggs. 

* * * 

A chick marker is quite a useful 
implement in the poultry yard. By 
its use chicks from different pens or 
strains can be raised together, and 
are easily distinguished when ready 
to sell or mate. 

* ¢ & 

It is a good plan to remove the 
chicks as hatched, in very warm 
weather, and keep them away from 
the hen until she is through hatch- 
ing, as she is more restless in warm 
weather, and may kill the chicks. 

° es ¢ ¢ 

Begin to look out for your best 
fowls and decide at what fairs and 
shows you will exhibit them. It will 
pay you to do this. If you don’t win 
the first showing, you may learn why 
you did not, which may be worth 
more to you. 

* * £ 

Early fall and Mte summer are 
good seasons to buy stock. Many 
breeders raise more than they can 
conveniently carry over winter, also 





Reasons Why Farm Boys Should At- 
tend the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. 


First, because men are not willing 
to enter other professions without 
adequate preparation. Farming prop- 
erly done requires really more prep- 
iration than other occupation. Is 
it fair to let the farm boy enter on 
his life-work without the preparation 
which his comrades who enter other 
fields will demand and will receive? 

Second, because the trained man is 
far more valuable to himself, to his 
State, and to his country than the 
untrained man. Can the farmer’s 
son afford to handicap himself for 
life by a failure to spend a few years 
in securing specific training? 

Third, because practical farming 
based on practical science is the kind 
of farming now needed to increase 
the wealth of our country and to feed 
and clothe our ever-growing popula- 
tion. Ought a man not want to 
share in this kind of farming? 

Fourth, because, with the expand- 
ing relations of farm life to other oc- 
cupations, occupations controlled by 
excellently equipped men, our farm- 
ers need more educated men to define 
their policies and to help manage 
their important affairs. Would it not 
be wise now to fit farm boys for this 
high mission? 

Fifth, because a man who has 
mastered his profession and who 
knows why things are to be done is 
far happier than the man who has 
not acquired this knowledge. Farm- 
ing is to such a man a delight. Should 
the farm boy be denied this delight? 

Sixth, because skilled men who can 
deal expertly with farms are now in 
demand at fine salaries. Shall our 
boys not have an opportunity to earn 
such salaries? 

Seventh, because every addition to 
the comfort, welfare, and productiv- 
ity of the country homes tends to 
keep the boy on the farm. Are our 
boys not richly worth the time and 
money necessary to make them mas- 





ters of enjoyable homes? (Adv. ) 


breeding stock of the past season 
is often put on market at a very low 
figure in the late summer. 

* * * 

Keep hen with chicks in a shady 
shed, or brooder house, until a week 
old, then turn on range, keeping 
fresh water before them, and they 
make very rapid growth, with less 
feed than in the early spring season, 
more plentiful now. 

** * * 

If you have surplus fowls, don’t 
fail to advertise them now soon, as 
over-crowding is one great cause of 
dieases among fowls. Give them 
plenty of roosting room, otherwise 
they will become heated, and then 
take cold, often resulting in roup. 

* * * 

The best remedy I have found for 
head lice, (and I have them extermi- 
nated on my entire flock) is a touch 
of grease on heads, then dust thor- 
oughly a few days after with ‘‘Black 
Flag’’ insect powder. I tried many 
powders, but this I found did the 
work. For body lice, dust chickens 
thoroughly at dusk. 

* * * 

Don’t spare the kerosene oil if any 
mites are on roosts. Pour it over 
roosts, and rub with a cloth 
saturated with the oil under the 
poles; then, to make a complete 
work, examine every fowl, and if any 
are on it, there will be some at the 
knee, where the feathers begin. A 
mixture of 2 parts lard and 1 of ker- 
osene, with a little sulphur added, 
rubbed around the knee, then the 
fowl dusted well with above mention- 
ed powder, will destroy the mites. 
But if they have gotten a strong 
hold, this process should be gone 
over ever week as long as one mite 
can bé found. It is only by persist- 
ence that these parasites can be en- 
tirely overcome. Once feel the 
pleasure of knowing your fowls are 
free from insect. pests and you are 
repaid for all the work of extermi- 
nating them, and the saving of chicks 
and increased vigor and profit by the 
flock into the bargain. 


MRS. J. C. DEATON. 
Landis, N. C. 





TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Two interesting books lately re- 
ceived from D. C. Heath & Co., of 
Boston, are ‘“‘Fundamentals of Agri- 
culture’ by James E. Halligan, of 
the Louisiana Experiment Station; 
and “Farm Friends and Farm Foes,” 
by Clarence M. Weed. Professor 
Halligan’s book covers the usual 
ground of elementary agricultural 
treatises, but is rather unusual in 
the fact that the different lines of 
farm work are treated by a number 
of experts. Prof. A. R. Whitson, for 
example, writes on soils; A. D. 
Shamel, on corn; Dr. W. R. Dodson 
on cotton and rice; William Newell, 
on the boll weevil and the cotton 
tick, and so on. We believe it a 
specially good book for Southern 
farmers. Price, $1.20. Mr. Weed’s 
book treats of the fungi, insects, 
weeds, birds and mammals with 
which the farmer has to deal. A good 
book for boys and girls. Price, 90 
cents. We can supply either volume. 





A good roads train will run on the 
Southern Railroad in Virginia the 
next two weeks. Dates are as fol- 


lows: Aug. 21, Drake’s Branch, 
South Boston; 22, Meherrin, Burke- 
ville; 23, Jetersville, Amelia; 24, 


Moreley, Midlothian; 25, Fair Oaks, 
Tunstall; 26, West Point; 29, Virgi- 
lina, Boydton; 30, Broadnax, Law- 
renceville; 31, Emporia, Drewryville; 
Sept. 1, Courtland, Holland; 2, Suf- 
folk, Pinners Point. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
LIGHTNING RODS 


When you buy a Lightning Rog 
you want ABSOLUTE PRoTECTIoy 
Only a PERFECT Rop will afford it 














so on 2 
cae 
Made of the CHOICEST MaTERtars 
Only. The most Costly Rod Made 
and Commands the Highest Price, 
Avoid “‘Imitations” the Grnune 
has C B F R Stamped on the 
Coupling of every Rod Section 
Every foot Guaranteed. 
COLE BROS. L. R. COMPANY 
316 S. 7TH STREET Sart Lous 





We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphlet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


.6 pages treating the subject exhaustively. 
‘o all interested parties. Write for it pd Pn, 





(Made of Clay) 


The best made, smooth and uniform, high 
srade, everlasting Write for free pamphlet, to 


°OMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 
Profitable Poultry# ‘ 


White and Brown Leghorns, both combs;[R, I. 
Reds and White Orp'ngtons. Stock for sale. 
Also Italian bees. 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hi'l, N. ¢. 


Siagle Comb White Leghorns 


bullets and e-ckerels, from 
heavy winter layers. 
AN DERSON-WALKER] 
Weymouth. Massachusetts. 


Look for My Ad. Later of) 

S. C. Buff Orpingtons, S. C. R. I. Reds, 
S. C. W. Leghorns, M. B. Tur- 
keys and I. Runner Ducks, 

Fawn and White 
and as good as in the country, Harshbarg:r strain, and 
beauties. Egzsf-om these in season. All my stock 
first- lass, and [ean p tt up some beautiful pensin tris 
ve pai s of any you want. Read this, and write me whal 
you ace thinking of getting. I cin piease you. 
MRS. B. B. ROBINSON, Franktown, Va 


Cockerels 


S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS, Wycoff’s best direct 
strain WHITE WYANDOTTES, Fishel’s cele- 
brated strain, $3 each, 2 r $5. : 
C. BLACK ORPINGTONS, Cook’s best di- 
rect $5 April hatcaed; thrifty; fiae range. 
ouaaateed as represented. Orders bovked 
now for October delivery. ; ' 
GREGG BROS., Hamilton, Va. 
Hens $1.50, $2.00 ani 
Sulf Orpingtsns $2.50 Also some young 
stock. My birds are all fine and great winter 
laying strain. Am overstocked and will make 
you prices to suit A few pair of Golden Sea- 
bright Bantams also. 8. N. Turner, Graham, WN. ¢. 
Best B. P. Rocks, 


EGGS AND CHICKS 2°! giode 1 Reds, 


3. C, Brown and White Leghorns. a8 
ver 15; $2.75 for 80 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 

nonths old $8, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
vex and quality. | H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tens. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 18 


5. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 

iottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas. 

Light Brahmas, C. I. Games, and S. C. ae 

sland Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 

‘1. Send for folder. It’s free. 

WEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
NED, Ops. 

a n. 7 nee a8" - Chartotte, N.C. 
































PRIZE-WINNERS 

Black Langshans, White Indians, Hoogens 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland tur - 4 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner | 
‘Muscovy ducks, White African guineas. os 
fancy pigeons. Winnersat Raleigh an 
‘otte. Stock and eggs for sale. Creu NG. 

FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, %. 





large 

ure 8. O. Buff Orpingtons—Fertile eggs from larg. 

P buff hens $1.00 for 15; $3.00 for 50. Broilers £4 oof 

each, 2 fine roosters reduced to $5.00. A large r 

the S. C. Brswn Leghorns, 75 Ce Png tA eras 06 
Hardy, Jeffress, Va 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Eggs $1.50 per 15. Young stock $1 to $5 each. 


Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. ¢. 


ful registered Duroc-Jerse 
for $25. Mrs. G. w. 
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KVAPORATED APPLES MAY PAY 
WELL. 


Messrs. Editors: The unmarketa- 
ble apples in many home orchards 
are allowed to go to waste under the 
impression that they are of no value. 
Much of this wasted fruit might be 
manufactured into what we call ‘‘by- 
products,” and made a source of 
profit. One of the most profitable of 
these by-products, is the dried or 
evaporated fruit. 

The domestic operation of drying) 
fruit has been practiced for many 
years, but it has been only within, 
the past fifty years that this indus- 
try has become developed commer- 
cially. There is an increasing de- 
mand for dried fruits of the highest 
quality and the prices are governed 
not only by the supply but by the 
quality. “ The cleanest, brightest and 
pest dried fruit will bring the high- 
est price. 

In some of the apple-growing dis- 
tricts the evaporating industry has 
kept pace with the planting of or- 
chards and has become an important 





Nitragin 


U. S. PATENT 5708'3. 


Fors natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, etc. Creates excellent croos and 
valuable nitrogen fertilizer. Write for informa- 
ton and testimonials. 


German American Nitragin Co., 
GENERAL AGENCY: 
Carl Teeriing, - Savannah, Ga. 


CANS 2c. 


Syrups 
and Honey 
At Very Lowest Prices 
Also Labels, Sold iT 


and Suppl We 

ship any size order. Write today for illustrated 
price list stating kind and quantity wanted. Address 
NATIONAL CAN CO., Dept.12, Baltimore, Md. 


Wood’s Fall 
Seed Catalogue 


just issued—tells what crops 
you can put in to make the 
quickest grazing, or hay, to 

elp out the short feed crops. 


Also tells about both 
Vegetable and 
Farm Seeds 

that can be planted in the fall 

to advantage and profit. 


Every Farmer, Market Grower 
and Gardener should have a 
copy of this catalog. 


It is the best and most com- 
plete fall seed catalog issued. 


Mailed free. Write for it. 




















T.W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 














CHOICE SEEDS 
For Gardeners, Truck- 
ers and Plant Growers 

© sm Island Cabbage Seed, Caulifiower, Egg, 

‘Dper, Tomato, etc. Price list free. 
FRANCIS BRILL, 
Grower and Dealer, - - - - Hempstead, N. Y. 


BUR CLOVER SEED 

can offer for sale at a reasonable rate, i 

Pt good,‘sound, mature seed with or with- 
Ineculation. Price $1.50 per bushel, or 12% 


Cents per pound, i i 
large ordera n small lots. Special price on 


—__4. ©. KILLEBREW, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Peach Seed Wanted. 


Will buy all the seed you can ship 


us from seedling tr i 
particulars, g trees. Write for 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY 


POMONO, N. C. 








factor in the utilization of the fruit 
that is unfit or would prove unprofit- 
able for marketing in the fresh state. 
Many of these evaporators are lo- 
cated in towns, at railroad stations 
or other central points, to which the 
apples are hauled and sold to men 
who make a speciality of evaporat- 
ing fruit of all kinds. It is a busi- 
ness similar to the cider mills and 
creameries of other sections. 

Many evaporators, however, are 
owned and operated by the fruit 
growers themselves, each plant be- 
ing intended for the ‘‘working-up”’ 
of fruit not otherwise marketed from 
findividual orchards. Where proper- 
ly managed this has been a profit- 
able business. One enthusiastic 
grower in Alexander County, N. C., 
installed a portable evaporating 
equipment in his orchard last year 


and is reported as having sold his: 


entire output for 10 cents per pound. 

The average weight of ripe winter 
apples of mixed varieties is about 50 
pounds per bushel. During evapora- 
tion about 40 pounds of water per 
bushel passes off in the form of va- 
por. This would leave approximate- 
ly 10 pounds of dried fruit per bush- 
el of apples. Some varieties of ap- 
ples will make more evaporated stock 
to the bushel than others. A fre- 
quent basis of estimates is about 6% 
pounds of white fruit and 3% pounds 
of waste to a bushel of fresh fruit 
With the price of white fruit from 
8 to 10 cents per pound and waste 
fruit averaging 1 cent per pound, it 
would make a bushel of second grade 
or cull apples worth from 50 to 75 
cents when disposed of as a by-pro- 
duct in the form of evaporated fruit. 

Sur-dried fruit or that cured in 
stone evaporators does not seem to 
be of as good quality as the fruit 
evaporated in the more modern 
evaporators. Improved galvanized 
iron evaporators, with galvanized 
wire-cloth trays, fitted with the most 
complete system of circulation de- 
vices can be purchased from $6 to 
$50 and up, depending upon the size 
and capacity. The $6 size has a ca- 
pacity of from 2 to 4 pecks per day, 
while the $50 size has a capacity of 





from 6 to 8 bushels per day. 
Ss. B. SHAW. 





The Southern Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting 
at Greensboro, N. C., August 23-25. 
A very interesting program has been 
prepared, among the speakers being 
J. C. Hale, R. C. Berckmans, W. N. 

Hutt, E. R. Lake and others equally 
‘well known. W. A. Easterly, Cleve- 
land, Tenn., is President, and A. I. 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn., Secretary of 
the association. 





A. C. Worth & Co., commission 
merchants of New York City, write 
us that it will pay those having dried 
apples to sell this season to get them 
to market as early as possible as 
prices are likely to be unusually high. 
Quartered apples sell better than 
sliced. 





You Can Make Money 


Soliciting subscriptions for The 
Progressive Farmer. We offer 
liberal cash commission or pre- 
miums. You need not bind 
yourself to work any specified 
time. You may work all the 
time, or only during leisure 
when you would otherwise be 
making little or nothing. More 
than this, you are at no expense 
for equipment, 

Does this interest you? If so, 
write us for particulars. Ad- 
dress, Agency Dept., The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. CO. 


















All 


Our Big 
600 Page 
Free Book 
Offers You 


: s i 
Shirt Waists 
Tailored Suits 
House Gowns j 
Fur Coats 
Fur Sets 
Tourist Coats 


Automobile 
ccessories 
Muslin Underwear 
Knit Underwear 
loves 

Men’s Suits 

Men’s Overcoats 
Men’s Underwear 
Men’s Furnishings 


ien’s Gloves 


Is 
Girls’ Underwear 
Boys’ Suits 
Boys’ Overcoats 
Boys’ Underwear 
Infants’ Dresses 
Infants’ Caps 
Watches, Jewelry 
Umbrellas 
Belts, Shoes 
Ostrich Plumes 
Feather Boas 
Laces, Silks 
Dress Goods 
Hosiery, — 
Smoking Materials 
ilverware, 
Cut Glass, Notions 
Carpets and Rugs 
Lace Curtains 


Sewing Machines 
Pianos, 

Stationery 

Cream Separators 
Stoves and Ranges 
Kitchen Utensils 
Baby iages 
Hardware, Drugs 
Groceries 

— in short, every- 
thing for the Amer- 
ican home in the 
famous Macy qual- 
ity, at surprising] 
low prices. Ask or 
your free copy of 
the book today — 
right now. 
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to any railway station in the United 
States on a greater variety of merchan- 
dise than any other store in America. 


Our Delivered Price on Ready-to-wear Apparel, 
(excepting shoes) for all the family is just the same 
to everyone, whether your home is in California or in 
New Yor istance makes no difference. You can 
buy just as easily, just as satisfactorily, from the Macy 
Catalogue, as if you were to visit the famous Macy store 
in person, and the Ready-to-wear Apparel (»xceptin 
shoes) you select will Ye delivered anywhere, with al 
charges prepaid by us. This broad, liberal policy in 
connection with our guarantee of satisfaction or your 
money back, wili surely make many thousands of new 
friends for us this year, and we hope yov will be 
among them. 


New York Styles Are the Newest 
New York Prices Are the Lowest 


Every woman knows that New York is the fashion 
center of America, and Macy’s is the largest and best 
New York ow. store. Our big free Catalogue offers 
you the latest New York and European styles months in 
advance, the very finest things in Ready-to-wear Apparel 
of every description for every member of the family, at 
one much lower than those asked by other dealers, at 

ome or elsewhere, for equal quality. Macy’s sell onl 
merchandise of the best qualities, and Macy’s New York 
Store is famous as the most economical shopping center 
in america. More than 250,000 critical New York 

aoppers pass through our aisles in a single day, and if 
these discriminating buyers find Macy’s the best place 
to 7 their wants, surely you will find it the most 
satistactory place to supply your wants, too. 


The Macy Catalogue, now ready, quotes you a 
delivered price on thousands of articles you will need 
this Fall, and it shows such wonderful varieties in every 
line of merchandise required in every American home 
that you ought not to buy amyibing foc Fall or Winter 
until you write for this Free Catalogue, and look through 
its pages. You can live better, and at lower cost, with 
this book in your possession, because it establishes the 
standard of quality you should get and the price you 
snoule Jer. Just write us a letter ora pontal eapd and 
say, r ease send me a copy of your new Fall 
Catalogue,” and we will send it to you by return mail, 
free and postpaid. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
810 Macy Building, _New York 
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Look for the 


MAN 
ties « Trade Mark 


Money Saving 


Get our booklet on American 
Ingot Iron Roofing, showing 


illustrations of several styles of 
roofing, of material that lasts a lifetime. 
American Ingot Iron is 99.94 per cent pure metal. It re- 
sists rust, sun, rain, allclimatic conditions. Fire and light- 
And you can lay this roofing yourself on any 
building. Its cost is moderate. Write today for booklet w 
THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL 60., Atlanta, Ga. 




















ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
one ots honestly built and will bale 


me down or getting out of order. 
make this kind of 

Royal, Royal Junior 

\sthe one you shonld buy. 


Departmeat Y. 


ay press—8 of them—The 
and Writ 


s e 
to-day and let us prove to you that one of these 


Chattanooga Impiement & Mig. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 











The Improved Red Ri 
—— Hay Press 






pper »——. 








The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales, 
and is cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 


. SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


Box 98, Ocilla, Ga. 















ROCK AND RY 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 


Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N. C, 


1A ae. a TRUYUST- 








cHEWROCK.JRYES 


THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO ie grown in the famous Piedmont 
sectiqn of North Carolina. is the best chew you ever put 
in yous mouth. For sale all over the world, Better try a plug pod aay 
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All Lumber For 1HC.Wagons Is 
Air-Drie< For At Least Two Years 


OOD tha: 5 waturally air-dried retains the sap, which cements it 
together i-ing up ihe pores, thus leavirig the wood tough and 
strong, sn kiln-dried wood the sap is forced out by the heat, leaving 

the wood brittis, »rashy, and porous—easy to break. 
























“PUM 


It is much cheaper to build wagons with kiln dried lumber. But such 
wagons could never live up to the I H C standard of excellence. ‘That is 
why all the lurnber used in the construction of I H C wagons is air-dried 
in enormous sheds for at least two yeais—and most of it for three years. 


Weber Columbus 
New Bettendorf Steel King 


—are I H C wagons that make you sure of getting the most for your money 
in the style of wagon you want. 

Weber has stood for all that’s best in wagon construction for the past 66 
years and still maintains its leadership. Farmers who know Weber 
quality need no further argument. 





ing combination. 


Columbus has nickory axles, oak sandboards, reach, and bolsters, and 
birch hubs—a strictly high grade farm wagon. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


The only bottom-ejecting pump gun. 
Solid Breech, Hammerless, Safe ! 
Remington; UMC —the perfect shoot- 


Send for Descriptive Folder 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 
299 Broadway, New York City 


G 


Solid-breech, Hammerless, Safe 
For ease of action—the 


Remington-UMC Pump Gun. 
Its short leverage enables shooter to“double’at trap 
or blind without “kinking” or “cramping”. @ 
Not a second lost when seconds count. \ 
Five shots at the shooter's command. 


























Vacancies in the Work Course at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. 


New Bettendorf has the only satisfactory tubular steel axle ever 
put on a wagon. It.is the only wagon with an extension reach box 
—no extra reach is needed to lengthen the gear. Removable malle- 
able sleeves protect the axle’and can be replaced when worn. 

One of the distinctly successful 


agricultural courses at the College 
has been the work course. The stu- 
dents in this course pay all their ex- 
penses by work on the farm. This 
course does not lead to graduation 
and is meant only for farm boys who 
want to get a practical training in 
improved farming and who are will- 
ing to pay for this training by good 
honest farm work. There are now 
several vacancies in this course as 
one of the classes has just finished. 
Any young men who want to enter 
College on these terms should write 
at once to the President of the Col- 
lege. (Adv. ) 


Steel King has the only perfect adjustable stake; hollow steel axles 
and bolsters made to resemble the old wood type; skeins are cast and 
caneasily be replaced; wheels are ‘‘A’’ grade; wagon boxes of best 

quality and construction. x 

See the 1H Clocal dealer. Get literature and any further infor- 

mation from him, or, write direct. 


International Harvester Company of America 


Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 






















IHC Service Bureau 


The Bureau is a center where the best ways of 
aoing things on the farm, and data relating to its * 
development, are collected and distributed free to 
every one interested in agriculture. Every available 
source of information will be used in answering 
questions on all farm subjects. I{ the questions 
are sent to the I H C Service Bureau, they will 
receive prompt attention, 











When writing advertisers. mention this paper. for sale. I. A. HOGAN, University, N. C. 












That is why Studebakers 
have grown from a small sho Z 
: Pp, Z 
making a few wagons a year, to a plant Z 
covering 101 acres. Studebaker quality has made 

popularity and demand— over a million Studebaker 
wagons are in use —that tells the story. 


Studlobaiser Wagons 


are in a quality class by themselves, and-the most economical to 
buy. Studebaker Buggies are just as reliable. 
Get acquainted with the nearest Studebaker dealer. We 
will be glad to send you his name. 
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Send ‘for our book, “The Farmer's Friend,” 
Z filled with facts, descriptions and illustrations 
of Studebaker Wagons. Sent free upon request. 
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The Studebaker Corporation 


G7 South Bend, Indiana 
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6-Horse Portable Steam Engiae 













































Men Who Have Used 


“Old Hickory” | 





“Tennessee 
Farm Wagons 


Will Use No Other 


Where the fathers have bought 
**Old Hickory’? or ‘‘Tennessee” 
Farm wagons, the sons will con- 
tinue to usethem. First, because 
these famous wagons last 15, 20, © 
25, 30 and even 40 years or longer 
—and second, because this kind 
of service spoils a man for using 
any other kind of wagon. 


Over 900,000 men have bought 
these famous wagons. They 
possibly paid alittle more at the 
Start than the price of a “chow if 
wagon but they’ve saved ig 
money on longer service and by 
needing /ess repairs. 


Read This Letter 


from W. G. Smith, Blakeney, 
Texas. “I prefer the “Tennessee” 
‘wagonto any other, as I have used 
one for the last 40 years or more, 
and no one can tell me they are 
short lived.” 





Ask our dealer for more proof 
of *‘Old Hickory’’ and ‘‘Tennes- 
see’? quality. Or write us for his 
name and address if you don’t 
know him. 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Co. 


(ncorporated, 


290 W.“K” St., Louisville, Kye 















